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FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby bequeath to the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., the sum of 
dollars to be used as the Board shall direct in promoting the teaching of speech 
and lip reading to deaf and hard of hearing children and adults, and/or in 
such other ways as may be deemed expedient in the prevention of hearing im- 


pairment and in offsetting its effects. 
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The “New” Volta Bureau 


“Is the Volta Bureau really going to have a new building?” This question 
came to the office a few days ago. 

Well, no—not exactly a new building. From the east side you won’t be abk 
to see any difference, and from the south and west sides you will see very little. Bu 
from the inside—and from the point of view of the people who work in it—oh, my! 
The only thing for you to do will be to come and see for yourself, and we hop 
you will, after the work is finished. 


FURNISHING THE New Rooms 


The Board Room and many of the offices will actually be new, and furnishing 
them suitably is really going to constitute a problem. It is already evident, however, 
that there are friends who will wish to participate, and arrangements are being made 
for them to do so. Gifts in any amount will be welcome, and will be received bya 
committee who will make every effort to see that the wishes of the donors are carried 
out carefully. The Treasurer of the Association, Mr. Herbert A. Poole, has con. 
sented to serve as Chairman of this committee, and Miss Marion Schoolfield of the 
Volta Bureau staff will assist him in recording the amounts and seeing that the gifts 
are permanently acknowledged. The committee offers the following suggestions: 


Memorial Gifts: The name of a loved or honored person, child or adult, may | 


be associated with a room or an object, suitably inscribed, and accompanied by a 
photograph for display if desired. Making a contribution for this purpose is a beau- 
tiful way to perpetuate the memory of a parent, a friend, a teacher, or an associate 
whose life stood for something cherished in the life of the giver. Some of the appro- 
priate gifts which the committee may purchase with such funds are tables, chairs, 





desks, bookcases, pictures, or other articles to beautify the offices or make their | 


work more effective. 

“Flowers for the Living”: A tribute equally beautiful, or perhaps even more so, 
is a gift in honor of someone living today. It is suitable for any of the groups men- 
tioned above—parents, friends, teachers, associates. And the committee suggests its 
special suitability for association with the names of children. Has your child, or 
your friend’s child, been helped by information supplied by the Volta Bureau? If so, 
would you not like to send a gift to be used so that the Volta Bureau may help 
other parents more effectively? 

In all cases, both the name of the donor and that of the person honored will 
be published in the Vorta Review and permanently recorded. It may be possible 
to provide a name-plate for a room or article. 

Gifts may be sent at any time, and should be addressed to Mr. Herbert A. 
Poole, The Volta Bureau, 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 





WHILE THE VOLTA BUREAU IS CLOSED 


From July 16 to August 16, the Volta Bureau will be closed for alterations. Friends who wish 
to ask for information or to order books or pamphlets are requested to write to the office either before 
or after the dates indicated. Please also notice the following requests: 

Renewals: Please send very promptly all renewals of membership or advertising. 

Change of Address: If your address is to be changed within the next two months, please send the 
change immediately and state what issues of the Votta Review are to be affected by it. 

Work on the Votta Review will continue without interruption, and you may expect to receive your 
copy as usual, if the office has your correct address. 
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The Use of the Artificial Palate 


For Visual Control and Improvement of Articulation 


By Dr. Geruart H. BRECKWOLDT 


N the summer of 1947, the Americans, 
Colonel and Mrs. J. Worthen Proctor 
consulted the Hamburg otologist, Prof. 
Dr. med. Albanus, concerning their 14 
year old son, Robert. After having exam- 
ined the boy thoroughly, Prof. Albanus 
got in contact with Prof. Dr. G. Pancon- 
celli-Calzia, director of the phonetic labora- 
tory of the University of Hamburg, con- 
cerning this case. The latter showed me 
the results of the examination, after which 
I had Robert, who has been almost entirely 
deaf since his birth, undergo an experi- 
mental-phonetic examination in our labora- 
tory. I completed the diagnosis of Prof. 
Albanus in that I found that bone conduc- 
tion hearing through transmission by 
means of the teeth lay at 6.5, measured in 
a range of intensity extending from 1.0 
to 9.0, and was actually only a perception 
or recognition of gross sounds. The few 
hearing islands proved to be vowel sound 
islands which the patient perceives in the 
following order of decreasing value if 
enunciated with sufficient intensity: (u:), 
(o:), (a:), (e:), (i:).2. The vowel (u:) 
is always recognized, whereas the other 
vowels mentioned cause him great diff- 
culty at times. The hearing of consonants 
has been and is practically nil. 
The next step was to get thoroughly 





1This order is noteworthy because of its relation 
to the so called ‘“‘Vowel Triangle” (cf. figure 5). It 
must be mentioned that the application of the symbols 
of the International Phonetic Association, which for 
our purposes are preferable to the diacritical systems, 
is indispensable. Robert accepted it as a matter of 
course and mastered it within about two days. 


acquainted with the boy himself, as the 
experimental phonetician will not only 
examine cases as such and treat them, but 
help persons as individuals. 

I was in company with Robert daily 
over a period of about 10 days. After 
several practice lessons I decided that at- 
tempting to develop the rest of his hearing 
ability would be a vain effort for both par- 
ties. Efforts along these lines proved to 
be aggravating and irritating for the pa- 
tient. The instruction in lip reading, how- 
ever, which I started at the same time at- 
tracted his interest, especially the means 
of instruction used in addition to the mir- 
ror, as for instance photographs of lip 
and tongue positions, blackboard sketching 
of lip, tongue and palate positions by the 
patient himself, plastic material to form 
the shape and positions of the tongue. 

During these 10 days of observation, I 
became aware that Robert, under compe- 
tent guidance and through intensive sys- 
tematic practice, would learn satisfactorily 
lip reading as well as understandable speak- 
ing; that under these circumstances even 
his voice (which sounds relatively well) 
and his speech rhythm could be improved. 

I undertook further instruction of the 
boy. In order to show him visually the 
processes of articulation which otherwise 
are not visible to the eye, to teach them 
to him and to have them fixed in his mind, 
I had artificial palates made for him and 
for myself by a dentist. So far, the arti- 
ficial palate has been used only for physio- 
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logical and_ linguistic 
researches; as far as | 
know it has never been 
used as a_ systematic 
adjunct for linguistic 
instruction of persons 
with defective hearing. 

Oakley Coles pub- 
lished his color meth- 
od in 1872, by means 
of which he studied ar- 
ticulation positions in 
the mouth.” He spread a mixture of gum 
arabic and flour on his hard and soft pal- 
ate as well as on the inner surface of his 
upper teeth. He then articulated and made 
a diagram of the areas of the palate which 
were touched by the tongue. In this way, 
he obtained palato- and glosso-grams. The 
color method was largely replaced by pal- 
atography with the artificial palate invent- 
ed in 1880 by Kingsley, but it was not 
entirely superseded, as it is still used today 
in phoniatric clinics, also with measure- 
ment examinations.® 

The palate used by Kingsley, according 
to his own statements, was formed of 
black vulcanite.* The artificial palate (cf. 
figure 1) which Robert and I used for 
our purposes consists of a very thin plastic 
sheet which fits exactly to the hard palate 
and part of the soft palate (velum). The 
dark inner surface is rubbed with white 
powder, for instance magnesium carbonate 
or powdered — sugar. 
The artificial palate is 
pressed into place in 
the mouth, one articu- 
lates, then takes the ar- 
tificial palate out of 
the mouth and ob- 
serves the pattern of 
articulation, as the 
spots touched by the 
tongue will appear dark. By making a 
drawing on pattern diagrams (cf. figure 2) 
which represent the artificial palate in its 
exact proportions, one gets a picture of 





DR. BRECKWOLDT 





Transact. Odontological Soc. Great Britain 1872, 
new series, IV, 110. 

*Panconcelli-Calzia, Basic Atlas for the History 
of Phonetics, Hamburg, 1940, pp. 55, sequ., 64. 
me Treatise on Oral Deformities, etc., New York, 
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the articulation; this is 
called a palatogram. 


The artificial palate 
was of great interest 
to my very scientifi- 
cally inclined pupil, es- 
pecially as I had both 
palates made with a 
network of dividing 
lines so that he_ was 
able to measure the 
spaces touched by the 
tongue, at his convenience. Thus he was 
able not only to “see” accurately the differ. 
ence between his articulation and mine, but 
to measure it as well. 

The following is an explanation of the 
dividing lines on the artificial palate (cf. 
figure 2): AA’ is the separating line be. 
tween the Palatum dure (hard palate) and 
palatum molle (soft 
palate or velum) ; 
BB’ runs_ through 
the highest point of 
X of the hard pal- 
ate; CC’ marks the 
separating line be- 
tween the hard pal- 
ate and the gums (aveolen); EE’ is the 





ROBERT 








median line to which the lines DD’ and | 


FF’ run parallel. These lines bisect BX 
and B’X respectively. 

At the first trials I found out that all 
the sounds which Robert articulated clearly 
and distinctly gave a good palatogram, 
very often exactly corresponding with mine 


(ef. figure 3). On the other hand, indis- 


Dr. Breckweldt 


[bi:] 


Robert PF. 


[bi:] 








Pig. 3 


tinct and incomprehensible sounds often 
gave the most amazing palatograms, some- 
times a direct inversion of the correct ones, 
as for example in (S u:), shoe (cf. fig: 
ure 4). 
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Control by the ear which the patient 
lacks is now replaced by control by the 
A highly intelligent and interested 
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(lo:), (lu:), (cf. figure 6) ; later on prob- 
ably also (li:1), (le:l), (la:l), etc., then 
the same combination but with long vowels. 
































eye. 
Dr. B- Robert Robert 
[ fu] [Sas] [Suz] 
A 
first experiment: wro: ound senearteeeetie Siitiase count 
normal sound ce 4 ng © 


pupil like Robert will easily find the cor- 
rect areas of articulation and through them 
the right sound, after having compared the 
incorrect palatogram with the correct one. 

The artificial palate is of im- 
measurable value for (a) the 
born deaf, (b) those who have 
grown deaf and (c) persons with 
a great hearing loss. 

The (a) patient deaf from 
birth should articulate all sounds 
and sound combinations which 
he cannot watch in the mirror Pig. § 
with the artificial palate and make the 
design on the pattern diagram so to learn 
the correct articulation by comparing his 


[4 J [<e] 








[4a] 


The (b) patient who has become deaf 
will—as a rule—soon after the commence- 
ment of deafness speak some sounds indis- 
tinctly; later on his entire pronunciation 
will very often become indistinct 
and incomprehensible. He can- 
not apply visual control by using 
the artificial palate any too early. 
The same applies to the (c) pa- 
tient who has a high degree of 
hearing loss, whose acoustic con- 
trol is no longer sufficient. 

I intend to publish a book in 
the near future with English phonetic 
sound series and the corresponding ideal 
palatograms, so that those who cannot 
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diagram with that of his instructor. His 
instructor should practice with him all 
consonants in combination with vowels, 
preferably following the “vowel triangle” 
(cf. figure 5); for instance somewhat in 
the following manner: (li:), (le:), (la:), 


$.P. 
: 


afford a private instructor on a full or 
part time basis, can also be helped. This 
speech control book would also be useful 
in schools for the deaf, where every pupil 
should have his artificial palate, particular- 
ly as the pupil can practice at home with it. 





Let us teach them (deaf children) to speak, by giving them instruction in the use 
of their vocal organs. ... We do not know yet how best to teach speech to the deaf. If 
we did we would not be here. We have come here to learn from one another in the 
hope of improving our methods of teaching. 


Alexander Graham Bell 
First Summer Meeting of the Association, 1891. 
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One ‘Gil’ Equals a Gallon of Courage 


By Caru F. Rorr 


ICKED around from childhood, and 

K the apparent loser of a continuous 

battle with fate, Herman J. (Gil) 
Lusardi of tiny Madison, N. J., is currently 
the “Mr. Big” of the semi-professional 
baseball world—because he had an idea 
and courage enough to rally from a death- 
bed to put it to work. But though he 
downed fate in his effort to get his idea 
across, his opponent gained a victory in 
another way and Lusardi is unable to hear 
the applause he so richly merits. 

For he is stone-deaf; has been that way 
since the late 1940’s when he overcame the 
deadly staphylococcus septicemia 
plete poisoning of the blood stream) dis- 
ease. He can’t hear the cheers that greet 
his every appearance at ball parks through- 
out the country. Only through lipreading 
or the written word can he understand that 
he finally has realized his life’s ambition: 
the contribution of something to the great- 
ness of the game of baseball. 

Lusardi’s contribution was in interesting 
the major league clubs once more in semi- 
pro play; in selling them on the idea of 
financially helping the independent teams 
and then reaping the harvest of talent de- 
veloped. It took hard work and expert 
salesmanship, but Gil succeeded. He first 
sold the Boston Red Sox of the American 
League and later the Philadelphia Phillies 
of the National League. Now other big 
league combines are rallying to the cause, 
and the threat of the total collapse of the 
semi-pro structure—on which the national 
pastime is built—has been averted. 

Gil owns and manages the Madison 
Colonels, recognized by experts as one of 
the better independent teams in the nation, 
and today he rides high, secure in the 
knowledge that his club has a working 
agreement with the Phillies and that his 
team, replete with former major leaguers 
and up and coming youngsters, will be an 
attraction wherever they play. But it wasn’t 
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THE SPUNKY ‘GIL’ LUSARDI 


always this way. Lusardi’s life story rivals | 
anything penned in fiction. It’s a complete 


volume on the subject: “You’ve got to fight | 


to win.” 

Lusardi’s boyhood, like that of many 
other American youth, was spent in dream- 
ing of Christy Mathewson, Rube Waddell, 
Ty Cobb, Walter Johnson and other dia- 
mond immortals, and he had a_ burning 
ambition to become a major league player 
himself. It appeared as if he might make 
the grade, too, for he excelled on the gram- 
mar and high school fields, being a catcher 
by choice and a good one by experience. 
But just when it seemed he was ready, and 
with a big league scout in the stands to 
watch him at a semi-pro game, bad luck 
struck. Gil was involved in a mishap at 
home plate, lost the services of his throw- 
ing-arm, and thus became just another 
catcher who could reach second-base only 


by lobbing the ball. 
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Others with less ambition might have 
given up at this stage, but Gil didn’t know 
the word “quit” existed. Instead, he 
moved from the playing ranks into the 
coaching and managerial end—and it was 
here that he came into his own, but only 
after a struggle under which a less hardy 
and durable person would most certainly 
have collapsed. 

The struggle started during the winter 
of 1937-38, as Lusardi began preparation 
for a high-class Madison team. He sud- 
denly contracted staphylococcus septicemia, 
and baseball was momentarily forgotten as 
he fought for his life. Bed-ridden, para- 
lyzed and barely able to whisper, with doc- 
tors telling his wife each morning that he 
could not possibly live through the day, 
Gil battled gamely. He refused to take the 
third strike. And though it appeared im- 
possible, he beat off the disease and finally 
was allowed to go home—after 35 blood 
transfusions and six months in a hospital. 
He had entered the hospital scaling 235 
pounds. He went home seemingly a hope- 
less cripple for life and weighing little 
more than 100. 

What happened afterwards is history 
now, but must be a nightmare to Gil. His 
every success was met with what appeared 
to be an even more insurmountable ob- 
stacle. For instance he partially regained 
his health and by spring of 1943 again 
scaled close to 200 pounds, but before the 
team he had organized could take the field, 
he turned up with a broken back, the re- 
sult of an earlier injury which had been 
diagnosed in playing days as only a severe 
strain. 

In 1944 he got his Colonels organized 
and they managed to play 18 games—15 of 
which were victories—but at the close of 
the campaign his hearing started to fail, 
and before the 1945 season opened he was 
stone deaf. The baseball path is a thorny 
one, even with full health, but a completely 
deaf person is just about non-existent in 
organized ball. It’s a sport where contend- 
ers need all faculties to keep up with the 
fast pace—but Gil proved the handicap 
could be licked, and proved it conclusively. 
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He learned the art of lipreading and 
today is an expert at it; he also trained 
his eyes to “hear” for him and seemingly 
never misses the flicker of a motion that 
takes place on any part of the diamond. On 
the coaching line or on the bench, he 
proved completely at home and he learned 
to direct his team without being affected 
by the inability to hear. 

But even yet he wasn’t through with poor 
luck. Although he convinced the manage- 
ment of the American League Red Sox that 
they should have a working agreement with 
the Colonels in 1946—to keep semi-pro 
play going and thus to keep America base- 
ball conscious—his path continued rocky. 
He was informed after the season that his 
club could use Madison’s only enclosed 
ball park but twice a week. That could 
have spelled finish for the team, for it must 
play at least four frays a week to make 
expenses. If Gil is to profit from his in- 
vestment, the team must play even more 
games. 

So, prior to the 1947 campaign, when 
the Colonels switched to the National 
League and had a working agreement with 
the Phillies, Lusardi cast about for other 
pastures in which to graze. And he came 
up as the official representative of both 
North Plainfield, N. J. and Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y.—cities which have municipal sta- 
diums far better than Madison—and thus 
dealt fate another defeat. 

But the old lady on the broom still had a 
few more tricks up her sleeve and it wasn’t 
long before Gil sustained another cruel 
blow. Half-way through the 1947 season 
his partner and business manager, Robert 
Mickey, died — and on Gil’s shoulders 
rested the burden of handling the business 
side of the club as well as managing the 
team. Either job is a headache, as any 
baseball official will readily admit, but the 
two together are something out of this 
world. Yet Lusardi came through and kept 
things running smoothly both on the field 
and in the office. 

Still he had not completely won. For a 
short time later he temporarily lost the 


(Continued on page 340) 
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Philanthropy in the Field of Deafness 


The Second of a Series of Articles 


By Este Burton EAac Les 


OVE for mankind. Good will to all 
men. This is the meaning of phil- 
anthropy and the motive credited 

to the Six Points Kiwanis Club of Corpus 
Christi, Texas, when a pre-school class for 
small deaf children came into being. It 
was Mrs. C. M. Henderson, mother of a 
deaf child, who focused attention on the 
immediate need for a nursery class to train 
her own child and the deaf or severely 
hard of hearing children of her fellow 
citizens. 

Through letters and talks with friends 
and acquaintances, she discovered that her 
problem was not hers alone; South Texas 
had other parents with deaf children whose 
normalcy and health were being further 
handicapped by lack of speech and educa- 
tion. Where there’s a will, there’s a way, 
and Mrs. Henderson endowed her cause 
with abounding energy and genuine en- 


thusiasm. In order to demonstrate the 
need to other busy citizens, she spent the 
waking hours of many days and evening 
ferreting out information. Just how many 
parents had deaf children needing special 
education? How many parents felt the 
same concern over this lack as did she? 
How many would support facilities for 
such special education? What was being 
done these days in the school room that 
devoted its curriculum to the deaf child? 
What was the actual cost of operating such 
a class? Where could qualified teachers 
be found? 

With the answers and full information, 
Mrs. Henderson approached the Six Points 
Kiwanis Club of Corpus Christi with her 
story. She requested their sponsorship, but 
only if, after an investigation of their own, 
their facts matched hers. The club was 


(Continued on page 342) 





THE CORPUS CHRISTI PRESCHOOL CLASS ON A FESTIVE OCCASION 
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Anne Chamberlin Norris 
1879-1948 


HE first article which Anne Cham- 
T berlin Norris wrote for the VoLTA 
REVIEW appeared in April 1921 and 
was entitled “Why Don’t You Plant an 
Acorn?” It must have been a prophetic 
sense which prompted her to choose that 
title and to say in the article, “To me a day 
is a day to be used, to be filled with useful- 
ness in such a way that if tomorrow we die 
we are missed.” When the friends of Mrs. 
Norris learned of her death on May 29, on 
the very day in which she completed the 
sixty-ninth year of her life, there came im- 
mediately to mind the 
host of helpful deeds 
which she crowded into 
almost thirty years of 
service in the field of 
hearing. Up and down 
the land and even across 
the seas she planted 
acorns. Today no one 
could count the oaks 
which have taken 
because of her planting. 

Her national work be- 


root 


gan in October 1924 
when she accepted the 
chairmanship of the 


Committee on Hard of 
Hearing Children for 
the organization now known as the Ameri- 
can Hearing Society. She assembled a 
committee of well known educators and 
scientists to help her in the tremendous 
undertaking of effecting scientific hearing 
tests in schools throughout the country and 
in setting up remedial measures. For nine 
years she made national surveys, published 
reports, distributed printed information, 
and carried on a voluminous correspond- 
ence in behalf of children with impaired 
hearing. 

She resigned as chairman of this Com- 
mittee in June 1933 to accept the presi- 





ANNE CHAMBERLIN NORRIS 


dency of the American Hearing Society, 
then called the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing. 
The country was just emerging from the 
worst depression in history. With the Fed- 
eration in financial straits, much of Mrs. 
Norris’s time was devoted to carefully pre- 
pared appeals to foundations. No large 
sums were realized, but her presidency 
ended with a good bank balance and an 
upsurge of hope, faith, and energy through- 
out the constituency. She is the only wom- 
an to have served as president of this 
organization. 

In her home city, Bos- 
ton, Mrs. Norris served 
the Boston Guild for the 
Hard of Hearing in so 
many capacities that it 
would be _ impossible 
to name all of them. 
Whether secretary, 
committee chairman, 
board member or presi- 
dent, she was the same 
conscientious, faithful, 
meticulous, broad-vis- 
ioned person whose life 
was so largely devoted 
to “Making the World a 
Better Place for the 
Hard of Hearing.” That is the title she 
chose for a talk before a group in Wor- 
cester, Mass. (See Votta Review May 
1928.) In it she stated her own platform 
in this way: “There are probably house- 
wives like myself among yous To them I 
would say, do not let the routine duties of 
mere living absorb all of your creative 
instinct and your time. . . Family and 
friends find us more interesting, com- 
panionable and tolerant of their efforts if 
we get out into the world for a part of 
each day and rub elbows with enthusiastic 


(Continued on page 338) 
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Hearing and Fatigue’ 


By A. B. ALEXANDER, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


EARING is a complex mechanism, 
and its proper function depends on 
the ear, the lines of communication 

between the ear and the brain (the hearing 
nerve), and the appropriate section of the 
brain all being in proper working order. 

The ear is divided into three parts, the 
outer, the middle and the inner ear. It is 
the function of the outer ear to guide the 
sound waves towards the middle ear. It is 
the function of the middle ear to transform 
the sound waves into a movement of a chain 
of “ossicles,” and from there into vibra- 
tions of a fluid substance within the re- 
ceiving human organism itself. It is, 
roughly, the function of the inner ear to 
convert these vibrations, by means of a 
most delicate mechanism, into nerve im- 
pulses of such a kind as will produce per- 
ceptions and impressions of sound. A cor- 
tical area of the brain (“gray matter’) has 
to deal with these perceptions of sound and 
give them their meaning. 

In the vast majority of cases of hard- 
ness of hearing, either the middle ear or 
the inner ear, and sometimes both, are af- 
fected. The great majority of active and 
energetic hard of hearing people suffer 
from the same disability; from a disease 
frequently called Otosclerosis, properly 
called “Ankylosis of the Stapes.” 

Otosclerosis still defies all methods of 
etiological therapy. Its cause is unknown; 
it is characterised by the fact that it is fre- 
quently associated with aural buzzing, or 
noises in the head, and that it almost al- 
ways affects both ears, though intervals of 
many years may elapse between the affec- 
tion of the first and second ear. It has a 
somewhat irregular tendency to run in 
families. In women (and it occurs in 
women slightly more frequently than in 
men), the hearing is apt to deteriorate dur- 





*Excerpts reprinted, by special permission, from 
Aural News, 55 Cobham Avenue, Motspur Park, New 
Malden, Surrey, England. 


ing pregnancies. The result of the disease 
is the “Ankylosis” or fixation of one of the 
hearing ossicles, the Stapes or Stirrup bone, 
which is meant to vibrate, and thereby to 
transmit vibrations to the fluid with which 
it is in contact. When it becomes immobile, 
the transmission of vibrations is inter- 
fered with, the organ of hearing is in- 
sufficiently stimulated, the setting up of the 
nerve impulses weakened, and the impulses 
going towards the brain are not as clear 
and effective as under normal circum- 
stances; this results in deafness. 


Increased Strain of Work 


The cortical regions in the brain are in 
cases of Otosclerosis normal and healthy, 
but, and this is an important point, they 
work very much at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with a normally hearing individual; 
the impulses which reach the brain are sub- 
normal in intensity, and their correct inter- 
pretation involves a much greater strain on 
the grey matter than the interpretation of 
normal ones. We can, although all such 
comparisons have their faults, compare a 
section of the brain to a sorting centre in 
a Post Office. In one case, the sorting 
centre deals with faulty and mis-spelt ad- 
dresses made even more difficult by 
omitted words or letters, half-rubbed out 
pencilling and the like. In the other case, 
all addresses are clearly typed and easily 
readable. 

If you compare the work in these two 
sorting offices, you will probably find that 
the working strain—if the same number of 
envelopes be given to either Office—is at 
least three times as great in the department 
which deals with the poorly addressed en- 
velopes as it is in the other. What would 
probably happen—if we continue the com- 
parison—is that the sorting office dealing 
with the badly written envelopes will, dur- 
ing the same working hours, deal with only 

(Continued on page 334) 
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Psychological Sidelights 


6. The Teacher’s Role in Pupil Development 


By Epna Simon LEVINE 


NE of the most fertile areas of op- 
portunity for the guidance-minded 
teacher is the residential school for 

the deaf. In the case of hearing children, 
just as much knowledge in living experi- 
ences, if not more, may be acquired by 
the pupil out of school as in school. But 
this does not hold in the same measure 
for the deaf child. Our deaf pupils, by and 
large, exhibit astonishing gaps and lags 
in common social knowledge and _ infor- 
mation. The many ramifications of such 
knowledge simply cannot be covered in the 
classroom in the course of the average 
school day. It is questionable how much 
the deaf child can “pick up” out of school 
without adequate planning for this purpose, 
planning specifically directed toward bring- 
ing the pupil into more intimate contact 
with a wider variety of “human” situa- 
tions, an understanding of which is so es- 
sential to his personal and social develop- 
ment. The very fact that the residential 
pupil “lives in” not only stresses the need 
for an extra-curricular program of pupil 
guidance along these lines but facilitates its 
organization. 

Such a program was undertaken by a 
group of teachers at the Lexington School 
for the Deaf several years ago, under the 
supervision of the school psychologist and 
with the encouragement and assistance of 
the school superintendent, Dr. Clarence D. 
O’Connor. Its beginnings were quite hum- 
ble and largely exploratory. It is one thing 
to plan a program on paper and still an- 
other to arouse enthusiastic pupil partici- 
pation. Since the success of the program 
depended entirely upon this latter consid- 
eration, its growth had to be guided in 
large measure by the reactions of the 
pupils. Thus, in the beginning, various ap- 
proaches were tried until the student re- 
sponse indicated which gave the most 


promise of attaining the program objec- 
tives. The objectives themselves were 
worked out in teacher conferences and 
were derived from the insight into the 
needs of deaf children gleaned from years 
of teaching experience. They were: 

1. To aid in the development of charac- 
ter. 

2. To increase knowledge, information 
and experiences in human relationships. 

3. To provide understanding of the need 
for appreciating and respecting the feel- 
ings of the “other fellow.” 

4. To provide opportunities for assum- 
ing responsibility and making decisions. 

5. To afford opportunities for the de- 
velopment of social poise. 

6. To open new horizons; to stimulate 
curiosity and imagination; to motivate 
planning ahead. 

7. To enjoy new ventures into everyday 
life. 

The approach used as the initial step 
in the program was the recreational one. 
This was because recreation has direct ap- 
peal; it can be used as a disguised tool 
for attaining many objectives in numer- 
ous areas; it affords stimulating experi- 
ences in group enterprises. So, in the 
initial discussions, it was decided that each 
participating teacher would have charge 
of planning a program of trips to various 
points of interest in the city on which she 
would escort a particular group of pupils. 
These trips were, of course, extra-curric- 
ular. The purpose was twofold: first, to 
get the students out into the community; 
and second, to provide the teacher-escort 
with an opportunity for observing her 
group in these new situations and noting 
particular needs which could be met by 
further program development. The many 
observations and ideas brought back from 
these trips by the teachers were invaluable 
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in guiding the choice of further activities. 
And not only the teachers but the pupils 
as well were invited to make their ideas 
known in pupil-teacher conferences. In 
fact, the students were urged to voice their 
views so that we might derive still more 
insight into their common problems. 

During one such discussion, for exam- 
ple, pupil opinion concerning the attitude 
of most hearing people toward them was 
indignantly voiced. They said that hear- 
ing people stare at them, talk about them, 
and often laugh at them. They consid- 
ered this neither polite nor proper: and 
why should they always be polite and 
proper when the hearing aren’t! They cer- 
tainly have a point of argument. Unfor- 
tunately, many of their social attitudes are 
thus built up as defenses against the em- 
barrassment and hurt caused by these ex- 
periences. The pupils naturally do not 
think of themselves as “different” or as 
curiosities; but it is too big a job for them 
to convince others that they are not so. 
So they try to act as if they did not care. 
But, of course, they do care! 

Further informal pupil-teacher discus- 
sions of this kind indicated the need for 
specific guidance in the following areas: 

. Family Relationships 

. Social Problems 

. Vocational Adjustment 

. Leisure and Recreation 

. Work and Study 

Charm, Beauty, Personal Appeal 
. Physical Health 

. Mental Hygiene 

. Human Relationships 

. Character Building 


At the end of the first “exploratory” 
year, it was felt that enough material and 
information had been accumulated to plan 
a more precise but nevertheless elastic 
program. At the present time, the per- 
sonnel and activities of the program may 
be outlined as follows: 


SOSKNAN PWN 


1 


Personnel 


Actual operation of the program is car- 
ried out by a committee of seven teachers 
known as the Recreational Guidance Com- 
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mittee. Heading this committee is a 
teacher-chairman who is responsible for 
calendaring of activities and for general 
program integration. Each of the other 
teachers is in charge of the planning and 
operation of a specific program activity, 
preferably the one in which she is most 
adept and interested. The school psycholo. 


gist is the director-consultant of the com. | 
mittee and nominal leadership is in the | 


hands of the school superintendent. 
A student committee elected by the par- 


ticipating pupil body acts as liaison be. | 


tween the pupils and the teacher commit- 
tee. The members sit in conferences with 
the teachers and present ideas and sug- 
gestions of the pupil body. It is hoped 
that this small beginning in democratic 
representation may eventually evolve into 
a form of student government when the 
time comes. 


Activities 


1. Discussion Groups: Two such groups 
are now in operation, one planned for 
the older girls and known as the Teen 
Age Club and another created through 
the popular demand of the younger girls 
and called the Junior Teen Age Club. The 
“clubs” were organized on the principle 
that there are many common everyday 
problems of pupils which are apt to be 
ignored in the face of the more spectacu- 
lar “behavior problems” of the seriously 
disturbed pupil. These common problems 
warrant serious attention, for by clearing 
them up at the right time, more serious 
consequences will be avoided. The groups 
themselves decide the topics for discussion, 
the teachers acting as leaders of the dis- 
cussions and providing both information 
and guidance. The teachers are assisted 
in this task by reference material concern- 
ing the common problems of childhood and 
youth, by their knowledge of problems of 
the deaf, and by their own good sound, 
common sense. Judging by the enthusiastic 
pupil response, these groups have appar- 
ently met a real need. 

2. Sports: One of the finest methods of 


(Continued on page 330) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


cial thrill from the foreign mail I re- 

ceive in the course of my daily job 
—a job not directly connected with these 
pages, but nevertheless devoted exclusively 
to the problems of deafness. In one mail, 
this morning, I had letters from Istanbul; 
Oslo; Alexandria (Egypt) ; Rio de Janeiro; 
London; Vancouver, B.C., to say nothing 
of twenty or more different localities in the 
United States. All the letters dealt with 
various difficulties connected with the 
education of the deaf or the hard of hear- 
ing. Those from Turkey and Egypt were 
written in French; the others were in Eng- 
lish; but the problems attendant upon a 
loss of hearing are the same in any 
language. 

Although I am not the least bit sentimen- 
tal about deafness, I was moved by some 
of the letters, and was conscious of a deep 
feeling of thankfulness that I had some- 
thing constructive to offer most of the 
writers. Some of the difficulties were 
away out of my province, as, for instance, 
those of a mother in Alexandria, whose 
child, although not deaf, is severely handi- 
capped by the after effects of encephalitis. 
She will have to be referred to other 
sources for help. 

The cumulative effect of the letters, and 
my cogitations on them, did not put me 
into a receptive frame of mind to answer 
a communication I have been holding sev- 
eral weeks. It falls within my range of 
knowledge, since it deals with the social 
difficulties of the hard of hearing, and 
goodness knows I am familiar enough with 
those, but I am of a divided mind as to the 
amount of sympathy to offer and the prac- 
tical suggestions to make. 

I know the subject is one that com- 
mands interest, for some comments of my 
own in these columns last year brought 
forth more replies than anything else that 
has been offered, but the strongest feeling 
I have about it is that the question must be 
discussed without bitterness and with a de- 


| S I have remarked before, I get a spe- 


termined effort to see both sides. Here is 
the letter. Perhaps if we study it collec- 
tively we may arrive at some solution. 


Social Hazards of the H. O. H. 


Dear Molly Mather: 


If you have discussed the following 
question in the Volta Review, it must have 
been before I started reading the magazine, 
for I have seen nothing about it, and yet 
it is a matter that my husband and I often 
talk about. He suggested my writing to you, 
and this letter really comes from us both. 

We are both hard of hearing, although 
my own hearing aid is more useful as an 
advertisement of my state of non-hearing 
than an actual aid to conversation. My hus- 
band hears much better than I do, and we 
are both expert lip readers. We are “ad- 
justed” to our deafness, at least so far as 
psychological reactions and the economic 
side of it are concerned. We have no chil- 
dren, though we have discussed adopting 
one. My husband is a C.P.A., and makes a 
good salary. I work in an office and also 
care for our small house, which we own. 
We live comfortably and can afford to 
entertain. We do entertain a good deal, 
inviting separate groups of hard of hear- 
ing and normally hearing friends. (Some- 
times we mix them, but not often, as they 
seem to do better separately.) We both 
enjoy entertaining, and I am a good cook, 
so our dinner and bridge parties are usual- 
ly a success. 

I think we both enjoy the parties we 
give ourselves better than the ones we go 
to in other people’s houses, except when 
our hosts are hard of hearing like our- 
selves. I dislike to admit this, for I have 
always been one of those who advise the 
hard of hearing not to segregate them- 
selves, but to go out socially among nor- 
mally hearing persons. Yet this is what 
happens, six times out of seven, when we 
dine at the home of a friend, or even with 
some of our relatives! (Both of us have 
families in town, and there is a good deal 
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of visiting back and forth. We are the 
only hard of hearing members of the 
group.) 

More often than not—and this is es- 
pecially true when we go to my sister's 
home—we just get comfortably settled 
down to talk (and we both CAN take part 
in general conversation without undue 
strain) when someone says, “Wait. It’s 
time for the news broadcast. Let’s hear 
how the strike’s coming on,” or, “I want 
to hear Drew Pearson,” or “Let’s hear 
Dorothy Thompson.” And all conversation 
stops while everyone listens to the radio. 
I cannot hear the radio at all, even with our 
special earphones, and my husband requires 
those phones to hear speeches, although he 
can enjoy music without them. 


So we just sit there, afraid to say a 
word; and pretty soon we are too bored 
even to rise to the conversational bait 
when the radio is turned off and someone 
throws a morsel our way. If it isn’t the 
radio, it’s “a new record we want to hear,” 
or, “George just brought home a wonderful 
recording of the Philadelphia Symphony. 
You don’t mind if we listen to it, do you?” 
Of course, we say “No,” and again we just 
sit, afraid to interrupt the symphony, even 
by talking to each other. 

Now these are ordinarily kindly people, 
and they don’t mean to be rude. Sooner 
or later, someone is sure to break up the 
“listening” session with, “Harry and Alice 
aren't getting much out of this. How about 
bridge?” 

Does this make us any happier? No, for 
by this time our none-too-robust social 
savoir-faire has wilted completely, and we 
can’t seem to prop it up enough to make it 
flower. (And you will please pardon mixed 
metaphors.) My sister knows I cannot hear 
her precious Capehart, yet it seems as if 
my arrival is the appropriate signal to turn 
on the music. I try to be philosophical 
about it, to lose myself in my own thoughts, 
and it does help to know that my husband 
hears the music and enjoys it; but both of 
us would much rather TALK! 

Now I ask you, Molly, is there any way 
to save such situations, or should we avoid 
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them by staying home, or by frequenting 
only the homes of other hard of hearing 
folk? Our marriage is a very happy one; 
we are congenial and get along splendidly; 
but I have about come to the reluctant con. 
clusion that two hard of hearing persons 
just do not belong in a social group of the 
normally hearing. How about it, Molly? 
How do other people like us meet the 
radio-record problem? 


Auice H. B., Cuicaco 


We Can’t Stop Hearing People 
from Hearing 


I suppose every severely deafened per. 
son will echo your lament, Alice, and you 
have a legitimate grievance. Yet I cannot 
see that there is one single thing to do 
about it except face such situations stoical- 
ly when they occur, and forget them as 
speedily as possible afterwards. Like you, 
I have sometimes thought that my friends 
and relatives seemed to time the radio or 
the victrola to the minute I got settled 
down for gossip, yet I still love my friends 
and want to be with them, and I certainly 
would not want to stop them from hearing. 

This question has come up more than 
once in these pages, and was pretty thor- 
oughly aired in the Mail Box for April, 
1944, when a severely deafened man 
described a house party in his own house 
during which he wandered, a stranger and 
a recluse. In the discussion he started, 
some persons blamed the normally hear- 
ing for being selfish and thoughtless. Yet 
I have had similarly unhappy experiences 
with persons who were themselves hard of 
hearing, but could hear much more than I 
do and so were able to enjoy music and 
the radio. Moreover, it has happened often 
that hard of hearing friends of mine have 
swept along with their conversation, with- 
out noticing that I, a lip reader, could not 
follow. They talk with their hands over 
their mouths, they turn their heads from 
side to side, brightly, to include everyone 
in their discourse, when a very little at- 
tention in the matter of addressing me 
directly would enable me to share more 


fully. 
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I never blame them for it, any more than 
| blame hearing people for hearing. I 
never resent being left out, it is just one 
of the things I am up against, and I have 
enough compensations, both social and 
personal, to help me forget the bad times. 


A Letter from Australia 


Here is another letter from a hard of 
hearing married couple, in reply to the 
letter from Elspeth Bopst, published in 
December, 1947. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

It is so long since I wrote you, you may 
have forgotten my existence. Furnishing 
anew home and making a new garden take 
time, and I do miles of sewing, so it ts 
often months before I read the Volta Re- 
view. This time I read the December 1947 
issue at once, and “What about Deaf 
Mothers?” was real bait, late or not. 

When my two and a half year old Janet 
was tiny, another deaf mother passed on to 
me a tip her doctor had given her: “When 
she starts to crawl, don’t let her all over 
the house. Keep her in her pen until she 
is fifteen months old. It will be easier for 
you.” I found it a good idea, especially as 
Janet was late in walking, and did not 
crawl at all to speak of. 

I used to worry as to whether I would be 
able to follow her speech and also whether 
she would speak “legibly.” But “most of 
my worries never happened.” Tell Mrs. 
Bopst to enjoy her baby NOW, and not 
worry about things ahead of her. 

In spite of my total deafness and my 
husband’s severe loss of hearing, we have 
no trouble at all in understanding Janet. 
She started talking at nine months, and 
has always spoken very clearly—so much 
so that all who either hear or see her speak 
remark on it. I think myself this is be- 
cause of our deafness, and that she in- 
stinctively has sensed that she HAS to 
make us understand. She always looks at 
us when she talks. At eighteen months, 
she would say, “Somebody knocking,” if 
anyone was at the door. At two, she said 
“Mummy is deaf.” 


Mrs. Bopst will find that her lip reading 
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will improve with her constant watching in 
the effort to understand her baby. A baby’s 
words come so slowly, the vocabulary is 
built up so gradually for the first two or 
three years, that it is not difficult to follow 
the words. If Janet shows signs of mum- 
bling or starts talking with her mouth full, 
I check her. Deaf mothers need much 
patience—but we are used to being patient, 
or trying to be. 

Janet is naturally very independent and 
practical. I have encouraged this, in case 
I should ever fail her because of my deaf- 
ness. There are no children her age in our 
neighborhood, and being with me so much 
has made her old for her age. I let her 
help me as much as she wants to about the 
house, and try never to be too busy to find 
out what she wants. She has her own 
miniature broom and dustpan; washes the 
dishes; bathes and dries herself; and man- 
ages nicely alone at the table. She goes 
to bed at 6 P.M. and never is taken out at 
night. The strict and regular routine makes 
it easier to care for her, as she knows what 
to expect. When she was very tiny, she 
learned that it was useless to cry, and as a 
result, rarely does so. If she is hurt, she 
comes to show me at once. 

I agree with you that children need 
security, and I think children of deaf par- 
ents need it more than others. We shall 
send Janet to nursery school in June, when 
she will be three years old; and later to 
a good day school. We feel that, growing 
up with our deafness, she will take it for 
granted, and not think we are “odd.” 

I was interested to learn of the embar- 
rassment you felt as a child at the noise 
your mother made. I must watch out for 
that in myself later on. At the theatre re- 
cently, I embarrassed a friend by talking 
at the wrong time, apparently too loudly, 
and her “Sh-h!” made me feel very small! 

As regards accent, I found that people 
in England spoke more rapidly than Aus- 
tralians, and often in a very clipped man- 
ner. In the United States, you drawl more 
than the English. So do we, and the slower 


speech is easier to lip read. I once had a 


(Continued on page 328) 
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A Promising Deaf Artist 


OR as long as Virginia Lee Cunning- 

ham can remember, she has been in- 

terested in art. Now, a student at the 
Florida School for the Deaf, at the age of 
seventeen, she has decided to make it her 
career. 

Virginia created her first picture when 
she was three years old, and since that 
time she has been drawing and painting 
steadily. At an early age she became a 
pupil of Carl Austin, a portrait painter 
of St. Augustine, and of Marion Terry. 
Although she has been a student of the 
Florida School for the Deaf since she was 
nine years old, it was not until she was 
fourteen that she entered the school’s art 
classes under William Grow and applied 
herself seriously to the study of composi- 
tion, color, landscape, and portrait paint- 
ing. 

A slender, brown haired girl possessing 

(Continued on page 328) 
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What Is the “Best” Hearing Aid? 


The answer to this often-asked question is a simple one. 


Actually, the best hearing aid is that instrument which most closely meets 
the personal requirements of the individual deafened person. 


This does not_necessarily mean the most expensive hearing aid—or the 
smallest—or the most powerful. A person’s own needs will obviously 
determine the choice. 


Because this is true, Westegn Electric now manufactures three different 
hearing aids. Model 64, Model 65, and Super 66 (described in box below) 
are all designed by Bell Telephone Laboratories. They offer the answer 
to the problem of anyone who can be helped by a hearing aid. 


Your local Western Electric Hearing Aids dealer will gladly supply you 
with more details. 





TO MEET THE NEEDS OF 
THE HARD OF HEARING... 


SUPER 66 ... specially designed to give unusually high amplifying 
power . .. superb fidelity over an exceptionally wide tonal range. 


MODEL 65... for those with moderate hearing loss . . . lightweight, 
economical .. . offers particularly fine response to conversational 
frequencies. 


MODEL 64... for those who prefer an economical two-piece instru- 
ment... permits use of larger, longer-lasting separate batteries. 











Western Electric Hearing Aids 


THE ONLY HEARING AIDS DESIGNED BY BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
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Our Miscellany 


Phyllis Morris at the Cleary School 

For the past thirty-seven years, the 
Cleary Oral School, located on a beautiful 
country estate in Long Island, has been 
educating deaf children. Its adult gradu- 
ates have long maintained their interests in 
their Alma Mater, but recently with the 





“PHYLLIS MORRIS” 


death of Fatima, the school’s old pony, 
many strangers suddenly became inter- 
ested too. Miss Rosemary Cleary, head of 
the school, mentioned Fatima’s death quite 
by chance at a meeting. A local newsman 
who heard about Fatima wrote the story 
for his Long Island newspaper. Miss 
Cleary continues, “... and as if by magic, 
someone sent the news article into the 
Philip Morris Broadcast known as ‘Heart’s 
Desire.’ A cowboy, Jimmie Wakely of 
Hollywood, picked this as a need to be 
filled, and a new pony arrived to replace 
Fatima. She was promptly named ‘Phyllis 
Morris’ by the children of the school. 
Subsequently we were also showered 
with tricycles, scooters, swings, etc., for 
the playground. Then another donor, a 
parent, presented us with a two seater 
pony-wagon; and still another parent 
sponsored a drive which produced a tele- 
vision set. These are wonderful gifts. Now 
we drive to the village for the mail, a dis- 
tance of about three miles, thoroughly en- 


AND A HAPPY GROUP 
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joying and seeing the beauty of the ponds 
and lakes as we never could in the station 
wagon. We scared a partridge out of the 
woods and watched it scurry ahead of us 
long enough to see it well. Rabbits and 
beavers have been caught by surprise by | 
our arrival. The television set is visualized } 


radio for the deaf. It is a joy to watch 


the expressions of the children as they fol- | 


low ‘Howdy Doody’ and ‘Small Fry’.” 





The Deaf in Czechoslovakia 


Towards the end of February 1948, | 
received from an old friend in Czecho- 
slovakia some answers to an inquiry which 
I had sent him, about the present condi- | 
tion of the education of the deaf in that 
country. My friend is very well versed in 
all that concerns educational matters, and 
particularly the deaf. His letter was writ- 
ten only a few days before the climax of 
the recent bloodless revolution. 

There is no compulsory education of | 
deaf children in the republic with its six- 
teen to seventeen million inhabitants. Com- 
pulsory education for normal children 
begins at six years and goes to fourteen 
or fifteen years of age. Religious instruc- 
tion is given in all schools to all children, 
including the deaf, for two to three hours 
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The Model 200 


AUROPHONE 


by Mears 


$9 5.00 


(ear mold extra) 








A NEW ALL-IN-ONE 
HEARING AID DESIGNED BY 
THE ORIGINATOR OF ALL 
ONE-PIECE HEARING AIDS 





Top Performance e¢ Wearing Ease e« Beauty e« Low Price 


Top performance because . . . 44 years of specialized scientific hearing aid 
experience have gone into the manufacture of 


the new AUROPHONE. 


Wearing ease because . . . «. the new AUROPHONE is thin (less than 
¥%4”")—the THINNEST known; small (4% 
x 25%"); light (3 ounces without batteries). 
No sharp edges nor corners. 


Beauty because . * « « e« the new AUROPHONE is “the world’s most 
beautiful hearing aid” and comes in a choice 
of colors—sun tan, ivory, and black. 


Low price because . . . . . the hard of hearing demand the best and most 
modern hearing aid at a reasonable price. 


With the new AUROPHONE you will 
increase your sales and your profits. 
Write today for complete information. 


MEARS 


RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


America’s Oldest Organization Specializing Exclusively in 
Scientific Hearing Aids for the Deafened 


FOUNDED 1904 


Executive Offices and Laboratories: 606 Halstead Avenue, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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weekly. About sixty to seventy per cent 
of the population belong to the Roman 
Catholic Church, twenty per cent to the 
Evangelical Church (two denominations), 
and ten per cent do not belong to any 
confession. The religious instruction is 
given by priests or nuns, or by special lay 
teachers. On Sundays, mass is read in 
the larger schools for the deaf. 

Though the staffs were seriously de- 
pleted during the world war, and many 
teachers are “missing,” the schools for 
the deaf continue, with great zest, to do 
their work and to try to offset some of 
the bad effects of the war. The school 
premises which were occupied by German 
troops were left in a deplorable state. 
Prospects for the near future seem a bit 
gloomy in regard to a sufficient supply of 
well trained teachers, since the training 
of teachers for the deaf takes from two 
to four years at the universities, and since 
young people with such an education can 
earn much more in other branches of work. 

Parents of deaf children are generally 
anxious to send their children to school, to 
assure them an education to fit them for 
life. Education is gratis to all children, 
including the deaf, although deaf pupils 
from well-to-do homes pay a modest sum 
for board which in American money would 
amount to about ten or fifteen dollars an- 
nually. 

There are thirteen schools for the deaf 
spread over Czechoslovakia, two in Prague. 
The biggest has about one hundred and 
fifty children. The partially deaf children 
are placed in three to four separate classes. 
The maximum number of pupils in a class 
is twelve, and the minimum is eight. 

ANDERS HANSEN, 
Naestvedt, Denmark. 





Northwestern Summer Session 


The School of Speech will offer its Sixth 
Annual Symposium on hearing problems 
from June 25th through August 28th, 
1948. The symposium carries college 
credit and, as well, augments the summer 
program of the Department of Speech Cor- 
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rection and Audiology by bringing a group 
of specialists to lecture to summer stu- 
dents. 

Other courses for students specializing 
in audiology are: Supervised Teaching in 
Speech Correction and Audiology, Tech. 
niques and Interpretation of Hearing Tests, 
Teaching of Speech Reading, Hearing Aids 
and Residual Hearing, Speech for the Deaf, 
and Seminar on Hearing and Deafness, 
For further information on the program 
in Audiology and Speech Correction write 
to Raymond Carhart and on other phases 
in Speech write to James H. McBurney, 
Dean, School of Speech, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. 





One Hundredth Anniversary 


L’Institution des Sourds-Muets in Mon- 
treal, Canada, celebrated its 100th Anni- 
versary from May 15th through May 18th, 
1948 with festivities, a pontifical mass, and 
a solemnized service especially for the 
alumni, professors and benefactors of the 
past years of the school. 

Centenaire, a special issue of L’Ami des 
Sourds-Muets, published by the school, pre- 
sents the facts of a fine achievement in 
educational and social work. The school 
was founded in 1848 by Monsignor Bour- 
get and Father Lagarce, and its charter 
was incorporated in Quebec in 1874. In 
1880 the oral method of teaching was 
adopted. Outstanding among the school’s 
directors is the Reverend Father Michael 
Cadieux, C.S.V., whose thirty-six years of 
service ended in 1936. 

Le Devoir, a Montreal newspaper, de- 
votes two full pages and a front page ar- 
ticle to the school’s history and celebra- 
tion of one hundred years of service to 


the deaf. 





Honoring Caroline A. Yale 
The Alumni and friends of Clarke 


School for the Deaf will commemorate the 
100th Anniversary of the birth of Caroline 
A. Yale during the week-end of July 4th, 
1948, in Northampton, Massachusetts. 
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NATIONAL 


STAR MODEL 
ONE-PIECE HEARING AID 
NO OUTSIDE BATTERIES—ONE CORD 





Introducing to the Hard of Hearing of America a first class One Piece Hearing Aid at a price 
that leaves no further reason for anyone to cling to their old fashioned two piece cumbersome 


model. 

NOTE THESE FEATURES 
Three tubes of the newest low battery drain type .. . high fidelity crystal microphone and 
receiver ... noiseless full graduating volume control . .. three step tone control .. exclusive 
National ready change plug-in tube system . . . interchangeable chassis . . . nonbreakable light 
weight new alloy case . . . streamlined designs .. . liberal one year guarantee . . . free cor- 
rective service for one year. 


WRITE TO: NATIONAL HEARING AID LABORATORIES, DEPT. VR, 815 SO. HILL ST., 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 

















NATIONAL LINE CONSISTS OF THE FOLLOWING— 


One Piece Star 3 Tube 420 Mimimax with 1035 "A" Cell re 
One Piece Standard— 3 Tube (430 Minimax with 1035 "A" Cell.) 2 ceaeac et 
One Piece Cub — 3 Tube (412 Minimax with 1035 "A" Cell.) = 96.00 
One Piece Ultrathin— 3 Tube (413 Minimax with IOISE "A" vemnate wii ates, Se 

Duplex — 3 Tube (For separate Battery Pack.) : el ee 


Ivory or Silver Anodized Finish _ 
All Models Available with Magnetic Receivers at Slightly Higher Cost 
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A formal dance on Saturday night, a 
memorial service on Sunday afternoon, and 
a picnic supper and birthday party are 
planned to celebrate and honor Miss Yale’s 
long and glorious career. Hotel Northamp- 
ton will be the headquarters of the Alumni 
Association. 





Parent-Teacher Association 


The Volta Bureau recently received a 
communication telling of a live and active 
Parent-Teacher Association, called the Cali- 
fornia Guild for Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing Children, at the Mary E. Bennett 
School in Los Angeles. The membership 
also includes parents of students at Foshay 
Junior High School and Polytechnic High 
School, both in Los Angeles. 

The Guild publishes a very interesting 
little Bulletin and the leading article in 
the March issue was “A Message of Ap- 
preciation” from one of the parents, ex- 
pressing appreciation and pride in the 
Mary E. Bennett School under the very fine 
leadership of Mrs. Evelyn Stahlem, its 
principal. 





Diamond Jubilee 


The Lutheran Institute for the Deaf im 
Detroit celebrated seventy-five years of 
service in the teaching of the deaf on 
June thirteenth. The celebration included 
religious services and also an unusual fea- 
ture of over five thousand helium filled 
balloons released simultaneously to be car- 
ried over the countryside as a festive sym- 
bol of the work of the school as well as 
the Diamond Jubilee itself. 

The Reverend Dr. J. W. Behnken, Presi- 
dent of the Lutheran Church, Missouri 
Synod, flew from Texas to speak at the 
Diamond Jubilee Service. A thousand 
children of the Lutheran Day and Sunday 
Schools formed a giant chorale group 
which Mr. Carl Munzel directed. Mr. 
Munzel’s own Bach Choir also sang, “Now 
Thank We All Our God,” by Cruger- 
Mendelssohn, and “Song of Praise,” by 


J. S. Bach. 
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A traditional vesper service under the 
trees on the lawn of the Institute closed 
the celebration. The Reverend Mr. E, Ff, 
Rossow served as liturgist. The Detroit 
Lutheran Male Chorus, directed by Miss 
Vera Loeber, sang “The Prayer of Thanks. 
giving,” by Kremser, and “Onward Ye 
Peoples,” by Sibelius, as the closing musi- 
cal tributes. 





A Letter to Parents 


When I was asked to write for the next 
issue of your News-Letter, I began to 
think of the part that you, the parents, and 
we, the teachers, play in teaching the chil- 
dren. Just what do we mean by the verb 
“to teach”? I went to a dictionary and 
found there that one definition was “to 
enable to do.” From that meaning we see 
that all those who come in contact with a 
little child are teachers, for consciously or 
unconsciously, for good or for not-so-good, 
everyone who is close to a child influences 
him and enables him to do well or poorly. 
The two big influential factors in a small 
child’s life are the home, and after the pre- 
school years, the school. How best can 
these two factors work “to enable” the 
child “to do” his best? 

It is the particular task of the school 
teacher to instruct the children in studies 
necessary for mastering the tools of an 
education. For the teacher of the deaf 
this means not only teaching a child “read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic,” but first 
teaching speech reading, speech, and lan- 
guage skills so that the three R’s can be 
taught. Actual classroom teaching is nec- 
essary and plays a large part in the de- 
velopment of the child, but in order to 
grow up and live a good life in this com- 
plex world, so much more is needed in a 
person’s life than “book learning”! 

We all must learn (1) how to take care 
of our bodies, if we are to have the best 
physical health; (2) how to manage our 
emotions; how to get along with our fami- 
lies, our friends and our neighbors, if we 
are to have the best possible mental 
health; (3) how to carry and share respon- 
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may TROUBLE FREE OPERATION 


FOR THE FIRST TIME WITH THE REVOLUTIONARY 


_ PRINTED CIRCUIT 


WARTIME DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
U. S. BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


SOLO-PAK 


FIRST WITH PRINTED WIRING 








At one stroke, 4 of the major causes of trouble in hear- 
ing aids wiped out! With printed lines instead of wires, 
and more efficient printed condensers and resisters, a 
single tiny unit replaces over 173 old-fashioned wires 
and parts and 65 solder connections—all were possible 
sources of trouble. This battle-tested printing technique 
was the secret of America’s No. 2 war weapon, the 
proximity fuse. Impervious to moisture and vibration, 
the amazing miniature printed circuit actually produces 
1/3 more power than was found in 15 representative hear- 
ing aid circuits tested, and makes possible for the first 
time a one-piece hearing aid with the power and economy 
of a two-piece instrument—at last approaching 100% 
trouble free operation. 


ALLEN-HOWE ELECTRONICS CORP. 


»|----+---=-PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS -------- . 





: ; 
' ’ 
‘ 2 
: Please send FREE folder on PRINTED CIRCUIT SOLO-PAK. ° 
: 
: GRIT osisa ivsssicosecssnestisabnenssupeeocenaes taiicvoouscumigag enone cumeemaaaa eaten * 
8 1 
bd : 
8 P) 
’ IIR ac seailssscatciones iiebagebedi wsateageshaciiabiiaiaicicalieilisdsiailileatiaditatledtabcasacis : 
1 ALLEN-HOWE Electron- ‘i 
* ies Corp., Mfgs. of Vac- ‘ 
; Mealinns cud Same: Me. BS CITY ccccarcsccnsccseccncresesciccasecsceoncseecsendsciensettenssesutantanatenied ZONE oeceeesceees . 
' 60 Solo-pak—both ac- P 
: cepted by A.M.A. BTATE ceccccccceccccsccccsscescvcocsocscesccnnccseee . eccecnecnecesccosooss : 
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sibilities if we are to become adults in the 
real sense of the word, grown-up to face © 
whatever life brings; (4) how to keep our 
minds alert and our hearts warm, if we are 
to live happily in this vast “One World.” 
Now, who has the best chance to teach 
the good attitudes that strengthen a child’s” 
character? You do, in the home, for by” 
your own manner, by what you do—far 
more than by what you say—you are con. 
stantly teaching your child. Who has the 
best chance to teach the subject matters” 
that make education possible? We do, in” 
the school. This doesn’t mean that the 
parents cannot help the child with his 
“school learning”; you can, and you do, 
This doesn’t mean that the teachers can- 
not help in character building; we can, 
and we do. Your part and ours is a shared } | 
and inseparable responsibility. The chil. | | 
dren need us both, and through the coop. | | 
T eration of the home and the school, our 
L children can best be “enabled to do.” 
With kindest regards to you all, 


T i 7 Mary C. New, in the 
Parents’ News-Letter 
N F W Lexington School for the Deaf. 
\ A F ) T “Muted Voices” 
When Harriet Montague reviewed Muted 


M 0 D F L Voices by the Roumanian writer, Eugene | | 
Relgis, in the Votta Review almost ten | | 
years ago (May 1939) she said: 


This is a very beautiful and poignant 
description of the effect of sudden par- 
tial deafness on a sensitive young boy, 
of his tragic sufferings, his bitter strug: 
gle, the gradual awakening and deep | | 
vere ening of his understanding, and his | | 
ing poser anc sensitivity. ultimate arrival at comprehension of his 

Equipped with VACOLITE’S pac- own relationship to life. 


ented tone control and the new sass sont liiieeiiieileliaadi Kail 
“ ” . ° ” | 
t is an instrument , honed 
o_o ; . a atthe Relgis and his wife are refugees in Monte- 
1S ’ ‘ ; 
rete Seo? aaa video, having fled Bucharest. A friend 


calls attention to a considerable number 

VA LITE MP of unsold copies of Muted Voices and re 
se will bri 

3003 N. HENDERSON -DEPT. VR-12 hopes that the sale of these will bring 


returns which are greatly needed by Mr. ~ 


DALLAS 6, TEXAS and Mrs. Relgis. The authorized transla- 7 















































Available with crystal or magnetic 
receiver. It is guaranteed and in- 
sured for two years! 

Tiny and unobstrusive (4x2x% 
in.) it weighs only 6 ounces, com- 
plete with batteries. Yet it has amaz- 
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Here is the actual size of the 
Raytheon tube that is the heart 
of almost every Hearing Aid in use today ...In spite of the 
many parts and the complex construction within this tiny 
tube,. Raytheon’s unique precision-electronic assembly methods have 
resulted in tubes so uniform, so constantly dependable that the 
Hearing Aid user no longer gives them a thought. They have 
earned the same unquestioning dependence on their performance that 
one has learned to expect from that familiar marvel of 
compactness and precision workmanship, the fine watch... Is it 
any wonder that Hearing Aid makers and users rely so 
universally on tubes bearing the name RAYTHEON. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SPECIAL TUBE SECTION 
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Excell nce on Elechonecs 





55 CHAPEL STREET, NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PRACTICE MATERIAL FOR 
ADULT LIP READERS 


VOLUME 9 NOW AVAILABLE 


For years the Volta Bureau has issued 
mimeographed books of practice material 
contributed by teachers of lip reading 
throughout the United States. Volumes 
1-8 are now out of print, making this new 
volume doubly valuable. 


Get Yours While You Can 


To Volta Review subscribers—$1.50 
To non-subscribers—$2.50 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 

















The Long Awaited Book 


OPPORTUNITY 


and the 


DEAF CHILD 


BY IRENE R. EWING, O.B.E., M.Sc. 
ALEX. W. G. EWING, Ph.D., M.A. 


Teachers, Parents, Psychologists, 
Pediatricians and Ear Spe- 
cialists have long needed 
this “classic.” 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 
WHILE THE SUPPLY LASTS 


Cloth, 250 pages 
$3.00, plus 5c postage 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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tion from the Hungarian was made 
Rose Freeman-Ishill, the 34 wood engray, 
ings were done by Louis Moreau, and the 
introduction was written by Stefan Zweig 
Bound in boards, with linen spine, 
22 page book sells for $3.00 and may fe 
ordered from The Oriole Press, Berk 

Heights, N. J. 










Educational Exhibit 


An Inter-American Educational Exhi 
of Books and Pedagogical Material 
take place in Lima, the last week of July, 
The educational orgagizations for the dea 
and the blind of the other American Repub 
lics are sending material which is used by 
pupils, made by them or by their teacher, 

The United States organizations and 
schools are cordially invited to contribute 
to this Exhibition by sending any type of 
material prepared by students or used i 
class-rooms, such as drawings, any kind of 
hand work, cartoons, graphs, books, pam 
phlets, and photographs of school activities, 

All communications should be addressed 
to: Enriqueta Herrera G., Chairman of the 
Inter-American Educational Exhibit, Mim 
isterio de Educacion Publica, Lima, Peru, 





Classmate Invents Aid for Student 


Jerry Flynn, Kaukauna, a student in J.6. 
Gunderson’s beginning typing class in the 
school of business of the Appleton Voca- 
tional School, has worked out an ingenious 
arrangement for the typewriter of Elaine 
Novak, Menasha, a deaf classmate. 

Noting that she was having difficulty 
because she was unable to hear the bell 
which warns that the end of a line of 
typing is six spaces away, he determined 
to substitute a warning device which she 
could see. He attached a tiny red light 
to the copy stand which holds her prac- 
tice book, and ran two wires to the bell 
trigger and the carriage of her typewriter. 

Now when she types toward the end 
of a line, the bell trigger and carriage 
lever complete the circuit, and as the bell 
rings, the little red light flashes on and 
then off. When she reaches the final right 
hand margin, the light goes on and stay® 
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THIS IS RADIOEAR PERMO-MAGNETIC 


MODEL *55 


The World’s. 
ONLY | 
all- magnetic 
wearable 
vacuum tube 


hearing aid 


The smallest 

one piece 
RADIOEAR we 
have ever made! 


It is not the world’s smallest, lightest 
or thinnest hearing aid—but it is a 
very small, neat, light, convenient, 
new one-piece model that will hide in 

a man’s vest pocket or clip easily to a lady’s 
“bra.” Its volume and power are ample—its 
operation economical. 

Its microphone is proof against harmful heat 
and humidity because it has absolutely no 
crystals! 

It has the world’s only built-in Phonemaster, 
which makes telephoning easy and satisfactory 
—any telephone, anywhere. 

It has the world’s only microphone with no 
front openings—reducing to a remarkable degree 
the usual clothing and cord noises. 

It has the exclusive Radioear Noisemaster by 
which surrounding street or office noises are 
screened out, permitting you to hear (and we 
do mean ‘‘hear’’) in noisy places. 

It is sold through exclusive Radioear Dis- 





Exact size—ivory or black case 
Air or bone conductor receiver 





tributors—who have been carefully selected and 
trained to serve those with hearing impairments 
—and who service Radioear Hearing Aids at 
their own offices. (The user need never send a 
Radioear to the factory for repairs). 

Radioear Permo-Magnetic is supplied only 
after an analysis of your hearing aid require- 
ments—so that you receive as economical, as 
well fitted and as comfortable a hearing aid as 
can be supplied only by a ttfained technician 
who knows hearing problems. Radioear is 
never sold by mail. 

See your nearest Radioear Counselor for a 
demonstration of this remarkable Radioear hear- 
ing aid—Model #55, or write for the folder— 
“Yours for Better Hearing.”” Remember, only 
Radioear is Permo-Magnetic. 


E. A. Mv & SONS 


t 168 Racige folam sisiieniate) 306 


‘Trustworthy ai-telanare) Tek: 


Toms oleh Acta ham colele, 


Since 1924 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 1 (Michigan) 

418 West Elizabeth St. 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 

574 Jersey Avenue 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

111 Board of Trade Building 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

303 Krise Building 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

216 N. E. Third Street 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 

322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 

2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 

490 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1 (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 

414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) 

1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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IN THE BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


A Study of Teacher Certification Require. 
ments Among Public Residential Schools 
for the Deaf, by Irving S. Fusfeld, Litt, 
D. Published by the Research Depart. 
ment, Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D. C. 47 pages. 

Dr. Fusfeld makes a careful study of his 
subject and concludes: “The pattern with 
respect to state certification requirements is 
quite clear. The emphasis definitely indi- 
cates that the public residential school for 
the deaf in the United States, exercising 
complete autonomy in this respect, decides 
for itself the qualifications of its teaching 
staff, in the sense that it does not have to 
meet state requirements.” It is hoped that 
this study will contribute to the acceptance 
of a standard of certification for teachers 
of the deaf throughout the country. 


Speech Correction Methods, by Stanley Ains- 
worth. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, 159 pages, $3.65. 

This is an excellent handbook, especially 
for inexperienced teachers. It contains 
practical aids for setting up a speech cor- 
rection program. Suggestions for case 
load, time allotment, method of taking case 
histories, record keeping, etc., are simply 
expressed, concise, and helpful. 

Methods for correcting articulatory de- 
fects, voice defects, and stuttering are clear- 
ly given and can be easily put into practice 
by the teacher, if she has even a slight 
knowledge of speech correction procedures. 

The appendix gives suggestions for ma- 
terials which may be used in the early ele- 
mentary, elementary, and secondary grades. 


L.D.S. 


The Problem of Cerebral Palsy Today, by 
M. A. Perlstein, M.D. Published by Asso- 
ciation for the Aid of Crippled Children, 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York, 
57 pages. 

Children with cerebral palsy are more 
likely than others to suffer multiple de- 
fects. Hearing loss is often one of the de- 
fects, and to those concerned with this 
handicap in these “forgotten children,” 
this booklet should prove helpfully in- 


formative. 
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Two Great Strides... 


EW UNE 


THE 












MIDGET 
Full-fidelity Hearing Aid 


. .. our newest, finest achievements 
in compact, one-piece precision 
instruments— 


95 
MODEL 95 


for any crystal receiver 


“110 
MODEL 110 


greater power and range — for 
crystal or magnetic reception 


Nichols & Clark, known for their 
custom-built hearing aids and the 
famous UNEX A, B, and T models, 
have devoted their full research 
facilities and electronic skill to the 
development of these tiny, low- 
priced instruments — their greatest 
contribution to hearing fidelity and 
ease! 

Before you invest in any hearing 








SIZE AND WEIGHT 
To the best of our knowl- 


edge, the UNEX MIDGETS 
are the smallest, lightest, 
full-fidelity one-piece hear- 
ing instruments made. Actual 
measurements are: 35%” 
long, 234” wide and 11/16” 
thick! They weigh, includ- 
ing batteries, only 4% 
ounces. They are smaller 
and lighter than most ladies’ 
compacts or cigarette cases 
—and fully as attractive! 


NICHOLS & CLARK 


Hathorne, Massachusetts 





aid, have your dealer demonstrate 
the clear superiority of the NEW 
UNEX MIDGETS. They’re reason- 
ably priced, inexpensive to operate 
and fully guaranteed. Mail this 
coupon for descriptive folder. 








NICHOLS & CLARK, Hathorne, Mass. 


i 

' 
Please send full details of the NEW UNEX | ' 
MIDGETS—Model 95 and Model 110. ' 
' 

i 

i 

HT 


Se REE Te Pe ee RO ee RR EE Co 


Desies’s Neo... 
Dealer inquiries given careful consideration. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, INC. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 


Lip Reading Instruction Normal Course 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (mear 43rd St.) 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 


2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 





Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 


Auditory Training Lip Reading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
REpublic 1400—Ext. 407 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
For Children and Adults 


Auditory Training and Lip Reading 
Fitting of Hearing Aids and Instruction in their Use 


654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bu 8-6123 


LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








Phone, Harrison 114 





Logical System of Language- 
Teaching and An Analysis of 
the English Language 


By Marietta Rector VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of language 
principles. A system of language-teaching 
which demonstrates every requirement of 
the language. 
Two Books in One $6.00 Postpaid 
Discount, 5 to 9 copies, incl. 20% 
10 copies and up, 33 1/3% 
Send orders and inquiries to 

Mm VINSON 

P. O. Box 236 Berkeley, Calif. 
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A Child Doesn’t Talk, by Amy Bishe 
Chapin, M.A., and Margaret Corco 
M.A. Published by the Cleveland Heap 
ing and Speech Center, Cleveland, 0) 
Single copies 25 cents, 15 pages. 

An excellent booklet for the teacher opm 
parent who is interested in cases of § 


called “delayed speech” in children. 





A Promising Deaf Artist 
(Continued from page 314) 

one blue eye and one brown eye, she 

would make an attractive model hers 

However, since completing some studies 

with the Associated Artists in Miami, 


promise for the future. 
Two of her pictures were displayed 
recently at the Miami Boat Show—a@ 
pastel, “Home from the Sea,” and an oil 
painting, “After the Storm.” An oil por 
trait of her mother was on exhibition for 
two weeks at the Miami Woman’s Club 
At present, she is engaged in doing a po 
trait of Dr. Clarence J. Settles, presider 
of the Florida School for the Deaf. 
Virginia plans a schedule of hard work 
for the days ahead. Throughout summer 
vacation, she will continue her studies 
under artist friends and says that, regard- | 
less of activities, she will do at least two | 
sketches each day. 





Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 313) 
lip reading pupil who told me she could | 
lip read in French and German. She was 
a good lip reader, but she also had enough 
hearing to help a great deal. 

I am inclosing some snapshots of Janet 
and our home. We had a nasty burglary 
last week—very upsetting for me, as I came 
home to find the house ransacked. Now we 
have a five months old Scottish terrier, 
“Haggis,” for future protection. 

Please remember me kindly to the Volta 
Bureau people who knew me. 

ALLEYNE Cook GEER, 
Victoria, AUSTRALIA. 


Mrs. Geer sends pictures of her very 
attractive cottage, with a round faced, | y, 
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The New VERI-tmcll PARAVOX 


A Hearing Aid of Rich Beauty, Extremely Small, Produced with 
Artistic Skill by Expert Designers, and Possessing that Clear 
Quality of Tone, so Widely Recognized as Truly — PARAVOX! 


HIS is it,— a new ‘All-in-One’? PARAVOX, the culmination of ten years’ 
intense concentration on producing high-quality hearing aids. 
A new PARAVOX, extremely small, very light, powerful,— yet jewel-like in 
appearance. No wonder this new VERI-small PARAVOX Hearing Aid has aroused 
so much admiration wherever shown! 


Truly it is descended from a great line of PARAVOX Aids,— for a PARAVOX 
was the first one-case, one-cord, small, wearable, vacuum-tube hearing aid in 
America. (U. S. Patent No. 2,424,422). 


A PARAVOX was the first to be called ‘‘All-in-One”’; first of this type to be shown 
and exhibited (in 1942); first of the line that has completely changed hearing aid 
design in America. 


And in this, our new VERI-smal/ PARAVOX, we now offer to you, — the ultimate, 
the smallest and lightest PARAVOX ever produced. We think you'll like it too. 


READ THESE ADVANTAGES: (1) It has the exclusive PARAVOX internal-type plastic 
chassis, with three tubes, and the exclusive PARAVOX Printzirkt (similar to the war-discovered 
proximity-fuse printed circuits); (2) it operates 100% on standard carbon-zinc batteries, easily 
available, very economical; (3) it has the easy, on-the-spot “‘One-Minute Service’’, so pleasing 
to thousands of PARAVOX users; and (4) you can have either crystal or magnetic receivers, and 
Ivory or Ebony finish, with trim. 


Manutoctured by PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. © 2056 East 4th Street © CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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BEEN WAITING FOR A 








To persons with impaired hearing 
who urgently need them, there are 
some Telephone Amplifiers* available. 


Ask your local Tele- 
phone Business Office 
for a demonstration. 





*4 small apparatus to amplify telephone recepfion. 
May be tuned fo different volumes. Attached to your 
telephone for a nominal monthly charge. 











Here is The New Compact, 
Electronic, Vacuum Tube 


“ELECTRO - EAR” 





e Write for booklet describing six important reasons 
why the new Electro-Ear gives you greater satisfaction. 
e Dealers wanted to introduce this new hearing aid. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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smiling and apparently uninhibited young. 
ster in front of it; also of the beach with 
Janet and her mother having a sun bath, 
Janet is delightful, and I can well imaging 
what a joy she is to her parents. 

I have a little story of the hearing c 
of two severely hard of hearing pareg 
that I think is very amusing. A little 
of three was taken to the dentist’s off 
while his mother had some work do 
and he was enormously curious about. 
the gadgets, particularly the foot pedal 
doctor used to turn on the faucet when 
washed his hands. Sgmeone used the we 
“dentist” in talking“to the boy’s mothe 
who is a lip reader, and very deaf. 
failed to get the word, and her small s 
took it upon himself to interpret. 

“Dentist, mummy, dentist,” he sa 
“Don’t you remember? The man 
washes his hands with his feet.” 

I said above that the letters I had 
morning did not put me in a proper fram 


of mind to discuss adequately the soci 
problems of the hard of hearing. What: 


meant was that, when I read of the f 
more serious problems that deafness mak 


in people’s lives—the little deaf childrem 
in far places, away off from any school 


for the deaf, the parents whose babies a 
both deaf and blind, or handicapped in 
other ways—our minor problems _ seem 
very small. I know they aren’t small; | 
have suffered too much from them fo dis 
miss them lightly: and yet, I have had so 
much kindness and interest and help and 
sympathy from normally hearing persons 
that I just cannot concentrate on scolding 
them for their radios and victrolas. We 
can’t stop them from hearing; and, after 
all, they have to put up with a lot from 


us, now don’t they? «. 
“* Sincerely yours, 


Mo.iy MATHER, 





Psychological Sidelights 
(Continued from page 310) 
crystallizing the meanings of fair play, 
sportsmanship, respect for rules, and group 
spirit is through sports. The teacher in 
charge not only teaches her group various 
athletic games, but also arranges for team 
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% KEEP AHEAD OF THE GAME! 





Ve 


fer 






OU GET more full-volume hearing 
with less fading. That’s because of 
the special flat-cell construction of 
“Eveready” “B” batteries ... all power, 
no dead space. 
You know what that means! Fewer bat- 
tery changes...lighter, thinner, more com- 
err” 
— 68 
Dept. V Company, 17, N- Y. 
| National Ce weerents New Yo ork 
| 30 East 4 2nd wae: let, ., 
\ Please send ard Better Hearing 
1 “Progress 
\ 
/ oo 
1 Street--————_ - State—_ 
} City———_ aA mua 


Lew" 





The registered trade-marks ‘‘Eveready’’ and " 


ieee VEREADY 


MINI-MAX 


Get “EVEREADY” “B” BATTERIES for 
Better Hearing L-O-N-G-E-R! 


pact batteries—easier to wear... longer 
battery life to save you money! Ounce for 
ounce, the greatest energy producers... 
size for size, the most powerful ... penny 
for penny, the most economical! Ask your 
hearing-aid dealer for “Eveready” batter- 
ies. Ask for them by name. 


Mini-Max’’ 
distinguish products of 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


30 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation 


uc) 


HEARING-AID BATTERIES 
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NOW! 


GET BURGESS 


QUALITY in 
THESE NEW SMALL- 


SIZE BATTERIES 





New construction principles have made it possible to 
pack more hours of power into these tiny Burgess ‘“B”’ 
Batteries for new self-contained instruments. They 
have standard terminals to fit all instruments using 
these tiny “‘B”’ batteries. 


TINY NEW “B” BATTERIES 





No. U15-E 
222 VOLTS 


No. U20-E No. U10-E 
30 VOLTS 15 VOLTS 


You can get a long-life Burgess Battery for your hear- 
ing aid from your agent or at drug, radio, hardware, or 
department stores. 
Burgess makes a full 
line of “A” and “‘B”’ 
batteries for vacuum 
tube instruments and 
all popular types for 
carbon aids. 

Look for the black- 
and-white stripes. 
They identify Burgess 
Quality. 
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competitions and for trips to various ath. 
letic meets. 

3. Community House Activities: Any 
program of activities for deaf pupils would 
be sadly deficient without specific provi. 
sion for close, informal contact with hear. 
ing groups of similar age and similar gen. 
eral interests. This is not always easy to 
arrange; but we were singularly fortunate 
in being welcomed as guests by a neigh. 
borhood community house. On certain 
evenings each week, our girls are invited 
to participate in the house activities which 
include sports, parties, special arts and 
crafts classes, etc. In the beginning, the 
teacher in charge of this activity reports, 
the deaf pupils were shy and unsure of 
their reception and consequently reluctant 
to join the hearing groups. This has since 
worn off completely, however, and the 
heartiness of the relationship that has been 
established between the deaf and the hear- 
ing members of the community house has 
been a source of keen gratification to all. 
The hearing as well as the deaf have de- 
rived enrichment from it. 


4. Trips: Trips are a_ never-ending 
source of delight to pupils. Again we are 
singularly fortunate; for New York City 
offers such an infinite variety of ground 
to cover that the teachers in charge of 
this activity never have to worry about 
where to go. Not only are the trips of 
value in the educational, social and recrea- 
tional spheres, but they also serve the im- 
portant function of introducing the com- 
munity to the deaf. Numbers of hearing 
people who have never seen a deaf indi- 
vidual have been given the opportunity 
for enlightenment by the pupils themselves 
in the course of their “trips.” There is 
always a story or two brought back by the 
teachers to illustrate the “reforms” in pub- 


lic attitudes growing out of direct contact | 


with the pupils. The trips were not orig: | 


inally planned with this end in view, but in 
the face of their great success along this 
highly important avenue of understanding, 
they have gained added significance. 

5. Miscellaneous: During rainy days 
when trips are impossible or when some 


i 
| 
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Our Smallest Hearing Aid Receiver 


Transmits 2 to 6 


Times More Clear 


Sound Than Previous Models 


e Here’s new hearing clarity — 
with far more sound intensity 
than before! And wholly new 
hearing comfort — millions can 
now hear with power turned way 


down. No buzzing, no hollow 
sounds. Beltone—with the Magic 
Silver Circuit—sets new standard 
of lifelike hearing. Gives amazing 
Battery Economy. 


Get free booklet of amazing postwar facts on deafness. Plain 


Free @ Wrapper — no obligation. Mail coupon today. 


ry FOREMOST 


ONE-UNIT HEARING AID 





B 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. VR-7 
1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. VR-7 
1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 


4 | 

| 
| | 
| Please send me without cost or obligation, the new | 
| FREE Booklet of facts about DEAFNESS and | 
| How to Overcome It. l 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 

J 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 
with manual 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 


$13.50 











each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $37.50 
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other hitch in the program has oce 
there are always indoor activities to 
undertaken. Pupil-parent teas are plan 
and carried out; parties are arranged; ny 
recipes are tried out; practice in vari 
aspects of domestic science is afforded g 
discussed; talks on make-up and pers 
appearance provide endless interest. 
of the pupils even went so far as to und 
take the redecoration of their lounge, 
cluding papering the walls! It all tum 
out fine too, notwithstanding the q 
about this enterprise in many hearts 
own included. But to learn to assume 
sponsibility, pupils must be given respe 
bility to assume. And this was one ff 
assumed and carried out. : 
This, in brief, is a description of 
“Guidance-in-Action” program carried ¢ 
by one particular group of teachers. 
teachers have braved end-of-the-day | 
tigue, minor harassing class incidents, pe 
sonal chores, and endless unexpecle 
claims upon their time to make this pro 
gram the success it is. They do not ex 
pect to be repaid in terms of startling trans H 
formation in pupil attitudes or sensational 
“reforms.” Human nature does not react 
quite that way, as they well know. But the 
time, the patience, the energies they are 
expending now will undoubtedly give 4 
fairer promise for the future life-expecta 
tions of their pupils. Of this there is no 
question. These teachers are sowing the 
seeds for future adjustment. That is their 
life-giving role in pupil development. 





Hearing and Fatigue 
(Continued from page 308) 


about one-third of its envelopes. The cor 
tical region of a deaf person, howevel, 
cannot reduce its work to one-third; it has 
got to get through the whole of the work 
of the incoming sound perceptions, badly 
written as they may be. It has got to a 
semble them, and to interpret them as bes 
it can. The result is obvious; a severt 
strain is entailed which persists and recut 1 
with every acoustic impression, a strail 
which is bound to result in fatigue and}... 
tiredness, and which has no equivalent in 
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es 
TELEX 97 


2D 3 i fad y) 
a Hearing Geil of 
VEE Wife wsed teauly 
: 
CH Lt OV HCE 





"| HERE’S THE KIND OF HEARING YOU’VE BEEN HOPING 
act FOR IN A ONE-PIECE INSTRUMENT 














the 
hs | Now, as the result of continuous re- NEW ! Exclusive! 
search in TELEX LABORATORIES 

ta: | 

: in the interest of good hearing, TELEX SOUND APERTURE 

the announces a new instrument—TELEX This exclusive TELEX innovation practically 

eit} 97. eliminates clothing noise, because sound 
TELEX 97 incorporates many new aperture is recessed from face of case. Pro- 
| features not found before in any hear. _—‘*€cts microphone from dust and dirt ¢ ; 
ing aid. It is the fulfillment of the distributes sound waves efficiently to cushion- 

promise of nearly normal hearing for mounted microphone. 

or-| all but the most severely deafened. Write For Details About 

vel, Difficult to detect on the wearer... 

7 unbelievably lightweight and compact T E LE X 9 7 

4th ++. powerful . . . faithful in tone repro- Made by the creators of the world’s first wear- 

- duction ... and economical to operate. —gb/Je vacuum tube hearing aid. 

vest 

ere 

us! TELEX inc. tecex park 

ail 

nd Minneapolis 1, Minnesota alli m4 4 ' 

: ‘n i lelieedeh RL ERT EOME CLL ELT ES ELLER ETL PET } | i WORLD'S FINEST PRECISION cooee 

HEARING AIDS 
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-—Kinzie Books— 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range_________.____---__-...$2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
cal To senting... 4 


LIP READING FOR JUNIOBS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. ...$3.75 

COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, If, and II, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus postage. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
__P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash. 











with the new * 


GSI W335 


@ small, single unit 
e light in weight 
@ easy to wear 
*nomed for Gem's 35th Anniversory. 


Call for Free Demonstration 
or write for Booklet “V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 
80 Franklin Street 
New York City 
Hearing Aids of Merit since 1912 
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the individual who has normal hearing, | 


A Vicious Circle 
This leads to the next point: The brain 
of hard of hearing people is—so we have 
reasoned—working under difficult circun. 


stances, and working at a permanent disad. | 





vantage. As long as the cortical region is fit | 
and in good trim and eager to do the work, | 


this work will willingly be undertaken, but 
as soon as there is an appreciable degree of 
fatigue, a vicious circle sets in; the fatigued 
brain is not so fit to cope with the unclear 


messages which are reaching it, and the | 


more fatigued it becomes, the less will it be 


capable of supplying—as it so frequently | 


must—the missing parts by invention, by 





intelligence, by past experience and by | 
speculation. In other words, the fatigued | 


hard of hearing person will miss more and 
more; and the more he misses, the more 
difficult does it become to assemble the few 


remaining clear acoustic impressions, until, | 


under advancing fatigue, every effort at 
proper interpretation of sounds must be 
given up, and everything is lost in a haze 
of ill-assorted sounds and voices. 


Need for Extra Rest 
The role which fatigue plays is very con- 
siderable, and it has been estimated that 


the same person can hear 25% better or | 
25% worse according to the brain’s state | 
of extreme alertness or extreme fatigue; in | 


other words, the best possible and _ the 
worst hearing of the very same person can 
be very different indeed. This is the reason 
why hard of hearing people frequently 
benefit from restful treatment in Spas and 
from “cures.” Undue claims have been put 
forward that certain places or certain cures 
improve the hearing. The substance of 
such claims is that by reducing fatigue and 
increasing physical fitness they enable the 
individual to make the very best of the 
hearing he has. But this is not all; not only 
can rest and proper regime improve a per 
son’s capacity to hear, he can also prevent, 
if he is taught to manage himself correctly, 
undue deterioration of his hearing. To 
avoid this “unnecessary loss” undue fatigue 
must be avoided. Due to his intensified 
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weer Teachers of Lip Reading nx 


California 
Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Lucer1a M. Moore 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


San Jose 

Mrs. LruuiaAn C. DOREY 
685 S. 5th St. 

Phone: Col. 165-W 


Colorado 
Denver 
Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
$29 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Mrs. ELIZABETH CLARKE BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W. 
Phone: Mich. 7207 


Miss FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: North 1874 


Mrs. EDNA KuRY MONS€tES 
2025 Eye St., N. W., Zone 6 
Phone: RE 1400, Ext. 407 


Mrs. EDWARD B. NITCHIE 
2601 16th St., N. W. 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs, JOSEPHINE K. POTTER 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 


Phone: 6561 
Illinois 
Chicago 4 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 


Kansas 
Wichita 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 


Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 
Boston 15 
Miss May H. LEavis 
386 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston 16 


Nzw ENGLAND SOHOOL 
OF LIP READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Massachusetts 


Brockton 


Miss HARRIET M. GIBSON 
70 Byron Avenue 

Phone: 3759 

Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


New Jersey 


East Orange 


Mrs. Susie F. VARIOK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


New York 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Miss MARY PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KATHRYN A. ORDMAN 
342 Madison Avenue, Jone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
654 Madison Ave., near 60th St. 
Zone 21 

Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. MARGUERITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 

Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 
Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 2745 
Rome 

Miss EMILY CAMENISCH 

713 North Madison Street 


Miss ELIZABETH M. CUTLER 


Ohio 


Columbus 

Miss Marin K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 

Mrs. JOHN E. D. Trask 
1710 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranton 


Mrs. BEATRICE R. GOODFRIEND 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Swarthmore 

Mrs, WM. T. Cay 

511 Walnut Lane 

Teaching at U. S. Naval Hosp. 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss MARIE SLACK 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Greenville 


Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLB 
536 W. Washington St. 


Texas 


Dallas 4 


Miss Louise HILLYER 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston 6 


Miss Auion I. PurNam 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Mrs. Luormiw P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Antonio 1 

Miss ANNIE M. STEwaRD 
434 Thelma Drive 

Phone: Parkview 2-4520 


Virginia 


Iynchburg 

LYNCHBURG SCHOOL oF LIP 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


Central N. Y. School for the Deaf Washington 


Phone: 2470. Private instruction 


Syracuse 7 


Syracuse Speech Reading Studio 
Miss EuIzABETH G. DELANY 
223 Arlington Ave. Phone 4-3891 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Spokane 


Mrs. R. A. DAVIDSON 
2517 Manito Blvd. 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone FI 2851 
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OUR 
THREE 
YEAR 
OLD 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











NEW STREAMLINED EDITION 
MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIP READING 
By MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Pioneer Teacher of Lip Reading 
Clear Presentation of a Basic Method 
A new, valuable feature in this Sixth Edition is 
INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS 
An Application to Lip Reading of 
Modern Methods of Teaching Languages 
$3.00 Postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, II and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.50 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.75. Postage not included 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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brain activity during hearing, the need fo, 
rest of a person suffering from Otosclerogis 
equals at least three times the resting period 
required by an ordinary person. If, there. 
fore, industrial experts tell us that the 
average factory worker needs every year 
fortnight’s holiday with change of su. 
roundings, then the hard of hearing person 


will need at least three times that fortnight 


to keep equally fit. 

It is important for the hard of hearing 
to balance their periods of work with 
phases of rest; to learn to relax completely, 
and to make the best even of short breaks, 
If there is any chance of combining the 
rest with a little solitude and absence of 
noise and sound, so much the better. Over. 
tiring, with normal hearing people, leads 
to undue fatigue; with the hard of hearing 
it will also cause an appreciable increase 
of their disability. 





Anne Chamberlin Norris 
(Continued from page 307) 


people who are building for the future, 

As chairman of the Committee on Hard 
of Hearing Children for the American As 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, as member of its Board 
of Directors and of its Advisory Council, 
she rubbed elbows with teachers of the 
deaf, psychologists, physicians and others 





who made up those bodies, and always she 


contributed intelligently and constructively | 


to those builders for the future. 

In 1929 Mrs. Norris accompanied her 
husband, Dr. James Flack Norris, an in 
ternationally known professor of chemis- 
try, on a trip to Europe. She visited 
schools for the deaf in Stockholm, Moscow, 
Athens and Antwerp, and also visited and 
was made an honorary member of the Club 
for Fluent Lip Readers in Moscow. On all 
trips, whether for business or pleasure, at 
home or abroad, she seized every oppor 
tunity to plant the particular kind of acorn 
which she always carried with her. 

No one who has ever enjoyed Mrs. 
Norris’s hospitality in her own home will 
forget the thoughtfulness, consideration, 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH SCHOOLS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
UNIT ONE 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 





HEALTH 
412 AND 
MONTH EDUCATION 
sCHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND In 
HAND 





A SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


HEALTH: The placing of this school in the sun warmed climate of Florida was done for 
the purpose of avoiding as much as possible the colds and catarrhal disturbances that seriously 
interfere with much vocal and oral advancement in children. Outdoor classes, heated rooms 
in cool weather, sun baths, outdoor play programs, small gardens for each child, trips to 
Florida's beauty spots. 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Emphasis is upon normalizing voice quality. 
If we can have the child from pre-school age, little "Deaf Quality" of voice is noticeable. In 
the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been established, voices usually can be 
improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All avenues of oral and aural 
education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 
Special tutoring service through a university for hearing students will be provided for the 
graduate who has had three-quarters of his educational training in this school. 


SPEECH READING FOR ADULTS—SPEECH CORRECTION 


TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT: The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL 
EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. Applicants from our school may 
qualify for B.S. degree in education granted by the University of Tampa by meeting the re- 
quirements of that institution. 





SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 

















Investigate 
"*TONEMASTER" 
Mighty Midget for the Ear 


SINGLE UNIT ® SMALL 
CLEAR ® POWERFUL 


EFFICIENT 











It’s time to try 
The New TONEMASTERS 
New Performance—New Tone 
New Power — New Design — New Look 


The Model Majestic— easy to operate — one 
control. 


MODERATE LIST PRICE 


Distributors Net One-Third of List. 
Models Victor and Royal have exclusive 
FITTING controls. 


Watch TONEMASTER in 1948 and the years 
ahead for LEADERSHIP. 


Go Tonemasters and Prosper. 


For details distributors please write 


TONEMASTERS, INC. 
1627 PACIFIC DALLAS, TEXAS 











DOES YOUR HEARING 
AID BATTERY FAIL 
UNEXPECTEDLY? 


TEST YOUR BATTERY—AVOID 
SUCH AN OCCURRENCE! 
Sidward’s Hearing Aid Battery Testers 





“Designed For Every Type of Hearing Aid 
Battery” 
A dependable battery tester assures the user 
continual good performance of his hearing aid. 
Simple operation and accurate readings in- 
dicate exactly when to replace batteries. 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TO US 


SIDWARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturer of Electrical Instruments 
126 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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charm and ease with which she ente, 
tained; and she used those talents fp 
quently in entertaining her husband’s cin 
of friends among well known scientists, }} 
was to the field of his special interest thy 
she made the largest bequest. She aly 
remembered the Boston Guild for the Har 
of Hearing, the American Association ) 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to th 
Deaf, the American Hearing Society, ty 
lip reading schools, and the New Englani 
Home for Deaf Mutes at Danvers, Mam, 
in her will. 


A Lady with @ Lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 
A noble type of good, 
Heroic womanhood. 
—LONGFELLOW 





One ‘Gil’ Equals a Gallon 
(Continued from page 305) 

services of two of his aces—Steve Peek and 
Don Savage, who gained prominence with 
the New York Yankees—for organized bal 
said the two were ineligible to play until 
they had been placed on the voluntarily 
retired list. And for almost a month they 
were forced to remain in street clothes until 
the matter was properly settled. 
Early this year, as Lusardi mapped plan 
for an even better Madison team, rumor 
emanating from Borough Hall indicated 
the Colonels might be limited to but one 
game per week this spring and summer. lt 





was just a rumor, and there was nothing 
official, but small-town jealousies ar 
numerous and Gil didn’t wait until his| 
back was pressed against a wall. He dis 
covered an excellent ball park at Dover, 
N. J., but five miles from Madison, and 
signed a five-year contract to play there. 
He'll still play in Madison, as well as North 
Plainfield and Mt. Vernon, but his Dover 
park assures him of being able to play # 
many games as he desires without outside 
interference. 

“You've got to be in there fighting every 
minute,” Lusardi declares. ‘Especially 
when you’re deaf and can’t hear what’ 
going on. Sometimes, however, that hand 
icap has its good side. For instance wher 
I’m on the field I can’t hear the ‘jockeys 
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New Revolution in Hearing Aids 


The new Zenith “75” comes to 
you by mail! No “fitting,” no 
sales pressure. Hear better or 
your money back in full! 


Single Unit 
$75 Complete 


A LAST— your opportunity to discover 
how much a hearing aid can mean 
in your life ... without embarrassment or in- 
convenience, without exposing yourself to high 
pressure salesmen, without risking a penny! 


All made possible by this improved kind of 
hearing aid that needs no “fitting.” Because it 
employs Zenith’s “Full-Range Audio” prin- 
ciple, designed to amplify the full range of 
sounds covered by the instrument. Thus you, 
yourself, can instantly select the particular 
range that enables you to hear best in different 
surroundings — with Zenith’s Fingertip Con- 
trol! The correctness of this principle was 
recently confirmed in U. S. Government- 
sponsored research at Harvard University. 


Revolutionary Money-Back Trial 


Because the Zenith “75” needs no “fitting”— is 
so advanced in performance — it is the only 
hearing aid that comes to you by mail with 
this sensational guarantee: 


Wear it at home, at work, at movies, anywhere. 
COMPARE ITS QUALITY, PERFORMANCE, OPERATING 
ECONOMY (less than Te per hour battery cost) with 
that of ANY other hearing aid. If the Zenith “75” 
does not excel on ALL counts... if it isn’t better than 
you ever dreamed ANY hearing aid could be... 





return it within ten days of receipt and get your 
money back in fulll 


And because it comes to you by mail, the 
Zenith “75” also saves you over $100! If its 
price had to include “fitting,” middlemen’s 
profits and high sales commissions, this top 
quality hearing aid would have to sell for $195, 
instead of $75. So do as tens of thousands have 
already done. Order your Zenith “75” and find 
new happiness, new zest for living. You owe it 
to your family, friends and business associates. 
Use the convenient coupon below. 


BY THE MAKERS OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS ZENITH RADIOS 
Look only to your doctor for 


advice on your ears and hearing = 


toi 


r--MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY--- 


Zenith Radio Corporation 8 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. V -6 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


I enclose check or money order for $75* for one 
Zenith ‘'75" ake 


hearing aid, : may return it within ten days and get my 
money back in full. 


*Plus tax of $1.60 in IUinois or New York City; 81.88 in 
California, except Los Angeles, 82.26. 


C Please send me free descriptive literature. 
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KEEP 
THEM 
TALKING 


Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


AND 


CAMP PETER PAN 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I., N. Y. 
Phone Ronk. 8696 


Registered Elementary School by 
N. ¥. State Education Dept. 


A Hearing School and Camp for Deaf 
and partially Deaf Children. Chil- 
dren who become deaf, during their 
attendance at a Hearing School may 
enroll any time during the school 
year and complete their education 
with Lip Reading and Hearing Aids. 


Registration now open for 1949 — 
Camp and School in Nursery Dept. 


Riding, Dancing, and all Sports of 
the Seasons. After-school activities 
with hearing groups throughout the 
elementary grades. 


Monday to Friday Fee $650 incl. 


Bus service to and from New York 
to school. 


language or finger spelling, admitted to 


| No child with a knowledge of the sign 
Camp or School. 




















_—__—____ 
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from the opposition when they try to ride 
me, nor can I hear any razzing that mighi 
be headed my way from the stands. And 
when I’m conversing with someone, if | 
get tired of what they’re saying, I merely 
have to turn my eyes away and I can} 
‘hear’ their jibber-dash. Yes, deafness has 
its good sides, too.” 

And that’s the story of this guy named 
Lusardi, who seems to fight the hardest 
when the going gets the roughest. His 
Madison Colonels undoubtedly will write 
the final chapter to the life history of one 
of the gamest men the national pastime has 
ever known. 





Philanthropy in the Field of Deafness 
(Continued from page 306) 
interested and soon added its financial 
support to Mrs. Henderson’s faith and hard 

work. 

School for the deaf child from three 
to six years of age, in and near Corpus 
Christi, began last September 1947. A 
tuition fee of twenty dollars a month for 
each child is necessary, but in cases where 
parents can not meet the whole fee, the 
fund created by the Six Points Kiwanis 
Club covers the difference. The fund also 
buys equipment, supplies as they are 
needed, and pays the salary of Mrs. Mary 
Lee Berger, a qualified teacher of the deaf. 

At present, Mrs. Berger teaches her ten 
pupils in a class room of the Nazarene 
Church, through the interest of the Rev- 
erend Mr. Gaines, a Kiwanis member. Her 
first move, a thing to delight the heart of 
any small child, was to print the name of 
each pupil on the back of his chair. Since 
that time, Mrs. Berger has been piloting 
her pupils daily through their sense train- 
ing exercises, lip reading, speech, and 
rhythm work at the piano. 

Education for the pre-school deaf child 
in South Texas has had a stable beginning. 
Those closest to the work and understand- 
ing the need, look to its future only in 
terms of growth—the numbers of children 
to be taught, the space in which to teach 
them, and as many teachers as are neces 
sary to do the job. 
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BATTERY- CONTAINED, ALL-IN-ONE 


The Smallest, Lightest, Most Powerful All-in-One 
Hearing Instrument Ever Created by Acousticon— 


Maker of the World’s First Electrical Hearing Aid 


The wonder of this slender, jewel-like 
instrument is that it contains not only 
the complete working mechanism but 
also the complete battery supply of 
a powerful hearing instrument. 

What comfort and convenience for 
you in this small, slim instrument. 
Because it operates so efficiently and 
powerfully on a tiny 15-volt “‘B”’ bat- 
tery, you no longer need the heavier, 
bulkier, high-voltage batteries. 

And a new Noise Suppressor pro- 
vides even greater hearing efficiency 


A WORLD-WIDE SERVICE by the 
World’s First & Oldest Manufacturer | 
of Electrical Hearing Aids 


COUsLCON | 


l 
INTERNATIONAL | 
| 
J 





580 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 








| iat 


It Is Almost as Thin as 

a Fountain Pen and 
Little More Than 
Half as Long! 






and comfort because it suppresses, by 
fingertip control, irritating back- 
ground noises the way you tune out 
a station on your radio. 

And when this instrument — with 
all its engineering advances —is accu- 
rately fitted to your individual hearing 
loss through Acousticon’s specially 
developed fitting technique, you may 
find it is exactly what you need t 
return to you all the pleasures you 


once enjoyed. 


(pe cae Caen Ge GEES Ge ee Ce ee ee Ce ee ae ee 


ACOUSTICON INTERNATIONAL— Dept. #518 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. { 


Gentlemen: I wish to have the FREE BOOK 
called ‘‘Personal Analysis of Your Hearing Loss 
and How It Can Be Corrected.”’ / 


NAME 


ADDRESS.... halseperens 
ZONE......... STATE 


ot 


oy Seer fae 
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Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00 
for three insertions. Box Numbers 25c¢ extra for each 
insertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 


WANTED: A qualified teacher of the Deaf. 
Work entirely with Pre-School children in new 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, Oklahoma City. 
Position on yearly basis with one month’s vaca- 
tion. Excellent salary. Carries academic rank 
in the University. Position begins immediately. 
Write or wire John W. Keys, Director of Hear- 
ing, Speech Department, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma. 


MATURE WOMAN trained at Children’s Clinic in 
Strassbourg, grad L vatory of Music, 
18 years assistant Prof. D. Parrel, Paris, education and 
reeducation deaf and mute children, 9 years private 
tutor deafened son internationally prominent French 
family; qualified tutor French, German, music and 
speech; capable h hold ger and skilled all do- 
mestic arts—desires position with family or widower to 
whom special qualifications may prove valuable. Ad- 
o~ VIAULT & VIAULT, 480 Lexington Ave., New 
ork 17. 


FOR SALE: Bausch & Lomb Baloptican and Custom 
Made Case. It projects any opaque object (book 
pages, maps, coins, etc.) onto an ordinary film screen. 
This machine has never been used. The original cost 
was $239.50. Willing to sell for $175.00 plus ship- 
ping charges. Girl S-routs of Philadelphia, 311 So. 
Juniper St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


WANTED: Oral, academic teacher. Eastern residential 

school. Opportunity for teacher who is to be retired 

but who wishes to continue for another year or two. 
Box S 20, The Volta Review. 


WANTED: Oral teachers for preschool and primary 
grades. Good Salary, pleasant surroundings and work- 
ing conditions. Box D-7, Volta Review. 





























WANTED: Experienced oral teacher for small private 
nursery school for deaf children. salary. Large 
Eastern city. For September term. Address Box B-14, 
The Volta Review. 


WANTED: Capable oral teacher for primary or inter- 
mediate grade. Good salary and working conditions. 
Box K-42 Volta Review. 


WANTED: Experienced oral teacher for private school 
for young deaf children. Excellent salary. Write Paul 
Boley, 1410 Yeon Building, Portland, Oregon. 

















RARE 
Just one available copy 


The Little Deaf Child 


By JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


Cloth bound $3.00 
Plus 5c for postage 


First come, first served 


SEND PAYMENT WITH ORDER 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
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ANDY 


Compiled by JoHN A. FERRALL 





Advertising: Just to show his ability as; 
word painter, a famous advertising man wroy 
this vacation notice: Here the weary travelg 
from the bustling, sweltering city finds solitud 
quiet, and cool breezes. Here, where life i@ 
primitive with only an occasional touch of the 
ultramodern—a veritable fairyland of fantast 
shapes and bizarre figures—the wayfarer dj 
covers at last the perfect vacation land. Pit 
your camp here; breathe deeply of the strangely 
aromatic - atmosphere; explore the strange te 
rain where interesting, ofttimes valuable souveningy ~ 
may be picked up and had for the taking. Fam 
a most unusual vacation, at almost no cost, comm 
to the city dump! 








Authenticity: The first graders were asked ty 
draw an imaginary picture of anything the 
wished. One youngster turned in a picture @ 
a fine big car. An old man, with long whisker 
flying in the breeze, was driving, and a ma 
and a woman were in the back seat. Asked 
explain, the little six-year-old said: “Why taf 
is God. He is driving Adam and Eve out @ 
the Garden of Eden.”—I. F. Edmonson, quoted 
in Quote. 


Certainty: Quote has a story by Channing 
Polleck about a millionaire and his wife @ 
Pompeii. The gentleman wanted to know whe f — 
the city was destroyed, and his wife asked thf 
guide. “A.D. 79,” replied the guide. “Eighteen 
seventy-nine,” she reported to her husband, ani 
they went away satisfied. No one will ever Wh 
able to convince this pair to the contrary, say 
Mr. Pollock—they had the facts on the grount J 


Railroads: New complications seem to fo: 
low the slowing up of railway travel. Ac 
cording to one story, a farmer threatened to sut 
a certain railroad company. “What! Have we 
killed one of his pigs?” asked an official. “No > 
it isn’t that,” said the agent. “He claims that ou 
trains pass so slowly that passengers lean olt 
of the windows and milk his cows.” 

Depression: “I had a strange dream last 
night, and chewed the insides out of my pillow.” 
“Don’t you feel sick?” “No, just a little dowt 
in the mouth.”—Le Couteulx Leader. 

Doubt: “Do Englishmen understand Ameti 
can slang?” “Some of them do. Why?” “My 
daughter is to be married in London, and the 
Earl has cabled me to come across.” 

Logic: When the biology teacher asked” 
Sammy why women live longer than men, 
replied, “I’m not sure, but I think it’s becausé | 
paint is a great preservative.” 


Overstatement: “I think” is the most over” 
worked expression in the English language, 888) 
one professor. Not only that, but it is usu 
a gross exaggeration. 






















































